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MY THREE MULES. 


A MULE in the Briton’s mind is generally associated 
with an ill-conditioned quadruped of meagre and 
stunted form, mangy coat, and shabby tail, which, 
infinitely inferior in every respect to a horse, is 
even deficient in the staid and respectable demeanour 
which characterises a well-kept donkey. Pepita 
mia! mule of Mexico, that bore me so far, and so 
well, on the weary trails of California and Oregon, 
what would thy Andalusian blood reply if such a 
vagabond as we have described should say to thee: 
*I am a mule, and a sister?’ Methinks I see thy 
proud dilating nostrils approach suspiciously the 
humble appellant, to be drawn quickly back again 
with a ery of disdain, and a vicious fling, to mark 
thy repudiation of the vile impeachment. Pepita 
would be almost justified in so acting, for the mule 
of Mexico has a surpassing superiority over her 
English representative. In Oregon, as in California, 
the mule takes precedence of the horse, and in every 
respect is a more desirable animal; for while she is 
his equal in speed, her powers of endurance are much 
greater. On the trail, 150 or 200 pounds is the full 
load of a horse, while a mule frequently carries 300, 
and yet keeps up her condition better on hard fare 
and lengthened travel. 

The first mule I possessed in Oregon was named 
Felix. Mule of a burned mustang sire, the only 
thing happy about thee was thy name. Tall, strong, 
wiry, and excessively ugly, with the eye of a fiend, 
and a temper to correspond, thy right appellation had 
been ‘Demonia!’ This wicked eye, and the loss of 
one ear, which the Indian half-breed of whom I 
bought Felix had one day severed from her head in 
a moment of savage exasperation at her freaks, gave 
her a sinister look, that by no means belied her 
quality. ‘As obstinate as a mule’ is a common say- 
ing, but the obstinacy of this one was that of three 
ordinary mules. How I endured her vagaries for the 
few months I had her, I hardly know; but as far as 
stanchness and speed went, she was invaluable for 
a pack-mule, had her temper been less vile. Then, 
again, she was, in a manner, attached to me, for the 
simple reason, I believe, that I was not afraid of her. 
Had I feared her, Felix would have killed me over 
and over again. There was an unpleasant legend 
attached to this mule, to the effect that she had 
thrown one of her numerous masters—for no one 
could ever keep her long—from her back, broken 
his leg with a kick, and while he was lying on the 
ground, unable to rise, had attacked him with her 
teeth. Two ideas seemed always present to Felix’s 
mind—namely, to get rid of the pack by day, and 
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of the ory by nigl “wy "Arranging her pack for the 
trail in a morning was no agreeable operation, as it 
was necessary to keep well away from her heels 
behind, and her teeth before ; and yet, with an eye 
to both of these, one had perforce to pack her most 
carefully, for if the load touched her sensitive withers, 
it was ‘stand clear.’ Kicking, rearing, plunging, and 
rolling, with a nostril-cry like a trumpet, away went 
the load right and left, and her struggles never ceased 
till she had divested herself of every encumbrance ; 
and if the load chanced to slip forward when on the 
trail, the same performance took place. 

I have often, with a feeling in which amusement 
and aggravation were blended, slyly watched her 
efforts to escape at night. With her usual demoniac 
cunning, she would never attempt her tricks till she 
saw me lain down before the fire, apparently asleep. 
Satisfied on this score, she would prepare for action. 
When picketed, which operation was performed by 
attaching one end of my lasso of twisted hide round 
her neck, and the other to a stake driven firmly in the 
ground, she would first of all try to break the lasso 
by a series of plunges ; and failing in that, her next 
aim was to attempt to draw the picket-pin. Appear- 
ing to understand that it was next to impossible to 
accomplish this by a lateral pull, by a series of most 
extraordinary manceuvres she would get the long line 
twisted round her body, and when, in nautical phrase, 
it was ‘ hove short,’ all her strength would be brought 
to bear to uproot the pin. If ‘hitched up’ .to a tree, 
as is usually the case at night when camped in hostile 
Indian country, she would endeavour to release her- 
self by a succession of short sharp jerks, that no 
ordinary bridle could possibly withstand, so that I was 
compelled to adopt other and more effectual means of 
restraint. When Felix succeeded in her attempts to 
escape, weary were the hunts she used to give me. 
On these occasions, when I succeeded in espying her 
retreat, if I was on foot, and her lasso was broken off 
short, it was next to impossible for me to secure her. 
If, on the contrary, she had dragged the picket-pin, 
she would allow me to secure her after a little trouble, 
seemingly aware that it was useless to gallop off, as 
the trailing pin would most likely entangle in the 
underwood, and pull her up. But when I appeared 
on horseback, she always gave in at once, with the 
exception of thrusting her head into a bush the 
moment she spied me, with the feeble hope, that as 
she could not then see me, she herself would likewise 
be invisible. This playing at ‘bo-peep,’ and her 
trifling partiality for myself were, I think, about the 
only weak points in Felix’s character. The chief 
instance of this feeling of attachment took place 
when I was mining on the Klamath river, in 
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Northern California. I Ps pan her near my 
tent, when one night, as my lady broke her 
lareat-line, and bolted. Having at + time no 
other mount, I sought for her on foot; but in spite 
of my travels, an 
ension, I could glean no tidings of my runaway. 
ming home weary and footsore on the third 
evening, I mentally resolved to take no more trouble 
to regain her. As I got near my tent, I noticed an 
animal standing in close proximity to it; but not 
paying much attention to the incident, I approached 
nearer, when I saw it was a mule without saddle or 
bridle. Could it be possible? that familiar form—that 
peculiar attitude—above all, that one ear! ‘ Yes, 
? as they say at the Victoria, ‘it was—it was 
elix!’ With a glow of gratitude for this voluntary 
return, I went to her, side, and patted her neck, and 
for a moment the wicked eye seemed to soften, as 
tly whinnying, she rubbed her head against my 
oulder, in token of remembrance. As if, however, 
ashamed of the transitory weakness ;into which she 
had been betrayed by her feelings, the very next 
morning I narrowly escaped a vicious kick from her 
hind-leg, that, if it had taken effect, would certainly 
have lamed me for life. At last, finding Felix utterly 
untamable, I parted with her. 

Juanita was her successor. This was a young Oregon 
mule, rather small and weak for her breed, but still of 
good points, and very handsome. To atone for her 
want of height, she was as active and supple as a cat, 
and shared, it would almost seem, in the plurality of 
lives ascribed to that domestic animal. One day when 
the trail ran across a narrow ledge of rock, with a 
precipice on one side, and a sheer mountain-wall on 
the other, we unfortunately encountered another 
mule-train, and the ledge being narrow, this made 
the passing each other a very delicate affair. In this 
emergency, the ‘bell’ mule of the advancing train 
made a rush, and got the wall of us; as she 
Juanita, the pack of the two mules grazed—it was 
enough—the equilibrium of my little mule was des- 
troyed, and to my dismay I saw her reel to one side, 
totter for a moment on the verge of the precipice, 
and then over she went. In order to recover the 
peck, but without the slightest hope of finding the 

r of it alive, we managed, by a circuitous route, 
to reach the base of the mountain. What was our 
astonishment to find Juanita, without her load, quietly 
cropping the grass, as if nothing unusual had occurred! 
On examination, we found the only injury she had 
sustained was a few rubs. She owed her safety to 
the thick underwood which clothed the mountain- 
side, and her own light and supple form. Like 
all mules, Juanita had her caprices, but after a 
gentle and subdued fashion, as was her own 
nature. Foremost among them was the amiable 
‘penchant’ for my riding-mule, which she shewed 
in many ways. On the trail, her station was always 
next to her favourite, upon whom she lavished 
many endearments, such as rubbing herself inst 
him, and nibbling his tail. To such a height did this 

passion reach, that I fancy it must have 

her first. Once when I was driving her and 
some other unladen mules past a ‘corral,’ or cattle 
enclosure on Shusta Plains, Miss Juanita detected the 
eae of her chosen one amongst a crowd of other 
orses. Without more ado, she betook herself to 
charge the fence of the corral, which was quite as 
high as an ordinary turnpike-gate, topped it cleverly, 
and calmly took her usual p) by her horse’s side. 
This continuous display of affection, I am sorry to 
any was entirely unreci ted by my ridi -horse, 
who would often ungallantly reply with a sly kick 
to the lady’s advances. This poor little mule must 
surely have been born under an unlucky star, for she 
was generally unfortunate. Her fate was a very sad 
one. One day, when fording a river in Oregon, the 
powerful stream took her completely off her feet, 
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and swept her into the rapids, where her struggles 
unfortunately caused the Seer pack of flour with 
which she was laden to slip on one side, and over- 
balance her, and though, knife in hand, I swam to 
assistance, ere I could manage to cut away the 


load, all was over—my poor Juanita was drowned ! 
But now, in the pride of thy beauty, step forth, 
noble of usia and Mexico. Ay, curvet, 


my pet; "tis but the ‘pose’ of a coquette, and 
shews off the sheen of thy black velvety coat to the 
best advantage! Fifteen hands if an inch; limbs 
clean and fine as a racer; large eye, and little hoof, 
undisfigured by shoe; silken nostrils, wide and dilat- 
ing; an arrow in speed, a very Blondin in surety; 
stanch on the trail, and good-tempered at the bivouac 
—behold a steed fit for an emperor! I purchased her 
at a long figure of a Spaniard at the northern mines, 
whom poverty and sickness compelled to part with 
this pearl of mules ; and though he sold her to save 
his life, he received the money with reluctance. ‘ Be 
kind to her, and she will repay you in the hour of 
need,’ were his last words to me; and he was in 
earnest, for though he came of a race of the cruelest 
horsemen in the world, the mule’s good qualities had 
won even his consideration. 

I found Pepita all I could expect ; her performance 
was quite equal to what her appearance promi 
Once, in particular, her qualities of speed and bottom 
were severely put to the test; and, in fact, if they had 
not stood the trial well, I should not now have been 
writing this tribute to her memory, for, on the occa- 
sion in question, she indubitably saved my life. I 
was then one of a party travelling the great Colum- 
bian trail with a pack-train of horses, laden with 
flour, bound to the northern mines. When about 
three days’ journey from the Ciskion Mountains, the 
boundaries of Oregon and California, we camped as 
usual in the evening; but the next morning we were 
surprised to find that a mare and her young filly 
were missing from our ‘ cavallada.’ 

We concluded that the cattle had simply strayed, 
and did not attribute our loss to the Indians; for, 
somewhat to our surprise, we had as yet experienced 
no troubles at the hands of these gentry. I say, 
‘somewhat to our surprise, because hardly a 
train we met or overtook on the trail but had sus- 
tained more or less loss by their attacks. First 
amongst these red-skin depredators was the tribe 
of the ‘Rogue River, whose suspicious cognomen 
had been given to them by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s agents, who found these the only Indi in 
all Oregon they were unable to control and trade 
with. It was the Rogue River territory in which we 
were now camped. In order to recover our lost 
animals, it was that, while the main body of 
the train moved slowly along the trail, two or three 
mounted men should be sent out, each in a different 
direction, to look for the runaways. I was one of the 
— who volunteered for the duty; so, saddling 

epita, I set forth upon the quest. Asthe prairie on 
which we had camped was of a dry stony nature, 
there were no tracks that could point out the direc- 
tion which the animals had taken, so that for my 

rt I rode at haphazard towards a wood three or 

our miles to our right. Here, tomy delight, I shortly 

discovered ‘signs’ of those I sought, and immediately 
took up the trail; but as, owing to the nature of the 
quan I frequently lost it, three or four hours 
elapsed 
of the f 


while I was thus engaged, and still no signs 

itives. By this time I found myself involved 

in the yrinth of an undulating hill-country, 
ly wooded with small groves of dwarf oak-trees. 

ith eyes bent upon the trail I was following, I 
mounted the crest of a hill somewhat higher than the 
rest, and was about to descend into the valley, which 
lay on its other side, when a wild cry startled me. 
Lifting up my eyes, what a sight met them! Great 
heavens! just below was a'camp-fire, round which a 
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large party of Indians were cooking something which 
I was unfortunately near enough to distinguish was a 
portion of a horse, probably our filly. Here was 


a contre-temps! To this day, I 
which was most surprised at seeing the other— 
the Indians or I. But I had no time to discuss such 
irrelevant subjects then, for, as I turned to flee, I saw 
the red skins rush to their horses that were feeding 
around, with an earnestness that left little doubt that 
their purpose was to endeavour to capture the rash 
interloper, myself. 

As if she recognised the dread emergency of her 
master, or perhaps stampeded by the pealing whoops 
of the Indians, Pepita threw herself on our return- 
trail with a speed that would have soon distanced 
the Indians, who, having caught their horses with 
amazing celerity, now clattered in our rear. But, 
unfortunately, the nature of the country through 
which I had to pass forbade making a straight course, 
and I was compelled to keep Pepita well in hand, in 
order to make the detours which the timber and 
broken ground absolutely required. In addition to 
this drawback, my pursuers, with Indian craft, took 
advantage of their numbers, to spread out right 
and left, so that any divergence from a straight line 
brought me n ily nearer to some of them. 
These chances in their favour, together with their 
reckless riding, in which I dared not indulge, as an 
accident would have been my death-warrant, almost 
atoned to the other side for their disadvantage in 
point of speed ; and though I certainly drew ahead, 
it was far more slowly than I desired. Fortunately, 
however, I was heading in a right direction for the 

rairie ; and every now and then, as I topped a hill, 

saw that I was nearing that much-wished-for haven 
of safety. Hill and timber also be, to disappear 
as I approached the open; and I was ually 
enabled to increase my pace, so that the ‘ruck’ of 
the pursuers were beaten off, and only three or four 
of them still hung on to the chase. Soon the speed at 
which I fled brought me close to the prairie ; in fact, 
only a small barrier of hills lay between it and the 
plain, along which I was now racing, when the 
whoops of the Indians in my rear, which had for 
some time ceased, again rung upon my ear, and I was 
conscious that something reassured them, as they 
evidently wT. each other to proceed. - 
cing ahead, I y discovered the reason for this 
demonstration, and as I did so, that natural ornament, 
my hair, by no means felt so safe upon my head as it 
had done a moment or two before ; for, intersectin 
my course at right angles, there ran a stream which 
remembered fording while following the horses’ trail. 
Through or over this obstacle it was necessary I should 
go at any hazard. It was a deep, rapid stream, the 
uneven stony bottom of which, perceptible by the 
rocks which in many places jutted above the surface, 
rendered a good deal of care necessary in fording it 
with safety. But this would require time, and time 
was a commodity of which at the present moment I 
was extremely deficient. In fact, the delay in draw- 
ing rein would most likely be fatal, as, though it 
~ not actually permit of the Indians coming up 
with me, it would certainly bring me within easy 
range of their rifles. Rapidly calculating all this, I 
measured with my eye the width of the stream, 
which, at a point near at hand, narrowed, as far as 
I could j to about eight or nine yards. As I did 
so, the words of the sick Spaniard flashed across my 
ee ce Se, peed wae his mule; ‘Be kind to 
her, and she will repay you in the hour of need.’ ‘I 
accept the omen!’ I cried aloud. ‘I have performed 
my of the contract, and now, Pepita, for yours, 
for the hour of need is come. I shall try the leap!’ 

As I formed this resolution, I was perfectly well 
aware that the chance I was about to attempt was no 
eS ee: it was really neck or nothing, for if the 
mule me, I was a dead man to a certainty. The 


ve often wondered 


most ugly aspect of the affair consisted in the fact, 
that I was quite ignorant of Pepita’s capabilities for 
the attempt, for, strange to say, though I had fre- 
quently put her over fallen timber and other débris, 

had never before tried her with a flat leap; and 
this before us was one that would require all the 
powers of a well-trained hunter. Determined to leave 
the effort entirely to the mule herself, when I had 
fairly headed her at the leap, I slackened the reins. 
The sagacious animal seemed to understand what was 
expected of her, for as she made her rush, I felt she 
was pulling herself together for the leap, and instinc- 
tively I knew she would accomplish it. True eno 
with a bound as if she had passed her life stee: 
chasing, the noble mule flew across the stream, and 
landed safely on the opposite bank, with a good half 
yard to spare. With a fruitless volley from their 
rifles, the discomfited Indians pursued me no further, 
and cantering on to the prairie, I struck the trail, and 
rejoined my companions. 

I have before alluded to the surety of Pepita’s 
footing ; such reliance did I ultimately place in it, 
that 1 came to consider myself as safe on her back 
as on my own feet, and, however dangerous the 
trail, I never dismounted. This is saying a 
deal ; for it is almost impossible to imagine, without 
experience, the formidable nature of some of the 
trails to the northern mines of California, which we 
frequently travelled. I have often ridden along the 
verge of a precipice on a path so narrow that there 
was just a foothold and nothing more, and in some 
ge to make matters age even the miserable 
path was worn away, and a gap of perhaps a 
intervened. At these places of « on, Bae ald 
place her nose to the ground, and having through that 
medium realised the ‘situation,’ would move forward 
one leg after the other, then trip smartly and gin- 
gerly over the gap. In such situatious, 1 never on 
any account touched my bridle, it always hung loose 
on the mule’s neck—to have disturbed her caleu- 
lations by using it would have been as much as my 
life was worth. 

Once, and once only, did this wonderful mule make 
a faux pas, and then it was the result of an accident 
next to impossible to guard against. We were on the 
trail to the Salmon River, a most mountainous district 
in the northern mines, and our path lay along one of 
these dangerous passes which I have described, and 
to add to the difficulty of the route, it was covered 
with loose stones. my companions dismounted, 
- I still remained on the back of my mule, although 

could not help remarking that Pepita displayed 
unwonted trepidation as we proceeded, and certainly, 
as the loose stones were dislodged by her hoofs, and 
rolled rumbling over the —— the rocky precipi 
into the unknown depths below, they conveyed a 
warning not to be misunderstood. in a moment 
I felt a slip and a scramble beneath me; Pepita essayed 
ey to recover herself, but in vain, and her 
hind-legs went completely over the precipice. I 
thought all was over, and with an ordinary horse 
such a conclusion would have been correct, for he 
would assuredly have fought and struggled only to 
have consigned himself and his rider into the abyss 
below. Not so with my noble self-possessed mule ; as 
if divining that her own unaided efforts could never 
enable her to regain the path—which was the fact— 
she acted in the only way that could by any possibi- 
lity have saved us. With fore-legs dug into the path, 
she contrived to plant her hind ones against the small 
inequalities on the face of the precipice, which was 
not absolutely sheer at this point, and thus cli 
like a cat, she remained perfectly still! For m 
the suddenness and intensity of the — completely 
upset my presence of mind. How long does the 
reader imagine it took me to disengage my feet from 
the stirrups, rise from the saddle, and throw m on 
to the narrow ledge? These operations, w might 
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have been effected in a few seconds, took me as many 
minutes. My comrades, also standing aghast at my 
peril, forgot to aid me. But once on terra firma again, 
my courage returned, and I strained every nerve to 
rescue my brave Pepita. Getting a couple of lassos 
under her hind quarters, and ing a purchase of 
her tail, we hove upon them, till by main force we 
dragged her on to the ledge, where she soon regained her 
legs, and was saved. So attached did I become to this 
mule, that I intended, when I quitted California, to 
have sent her round by the overland route to New 
York, and transported her thence to England, but a 
sad accident defeated my p Pepita escaped 
the manifold dangers of the bullet, the precipice, and 
the torrent, to which she was often exposed, only to 
succumb to a strange untoward fate: she was slain 
by the bite of a rattlesnake. 


THE IRON FURNACES OF THE 
EREWASH VALLEY. 


Tue traveller by the Midland Railway, perusing the 
intricate pages of Bradshaw in an endeavour to make 
out his route, not unfrequently stumbles across a 
branch-line called the Erewash Valley Railway, and 
probably passes it over with some sarcastic reflection 
on the compiler, for rendering his pages more complex 
by putting in these trivial lines of rail. But, in 

ity, there is not a more populous rural district in 
England than this same Erewash Valley, whose 
inhabitants gain their living by excavating the inter- 
minable stores of coal and ironstone found along its 
banks. One little station, called Codnor Park, is 
formed solely for the use of the men engaged in the 
Butterly Company’s furnaces, which smelt most of 
the iron ore raised in the valley. Four immense 
smelting-furnaces, a dozen or two of ‘ puddling’ fur- 
naces, two steam-hammers, besides countless revolving 
cylinders, give employment there to between eight 
h a a thousand men and boys, and the well- 
earned title of Ironville to the little village. 

As usual, to a stranger entering such an establish- 
ment, all seems perplexity and confusion; endless 
lines of rail permeate the works, conveying truck- 
loads of coal, lime, and ironstone to their proper 
destination, not without a suggestion of danger to 
the unwary visitor. After some difficulty in threading 
our way through this iron labyrinth, which covers 
many acres, we reach the office of the super- 
intendent, who is good enough to supply us with 
@ guide. On the outskirts of the works we make 
acquaintance with the raw material, which has been 
piled up in low mounds, with a substratum of cheap 
coal about a foot and a half deep, preparatory to 
burning. When all is ready, fires are lit at two or 
three ar oy so as to spread the conflagration 
generally throughout the mass, the combustion of 
which is purposely kept up for three or four weeks 
—thereby destroying much of the useless matter 
mixed up with the iron—but not much longer, since 
it is liable to fuse the metal into irre pieces. 
The ore thus far purified is shovelled into a truck 
of the shape of a very large tub, but so constructed 
that it registers the contained weight. It is then 
run along a small line of rail, which together with 
the roasted ore is placed upon a rising-ground at 
an elevation of about two-thirds the freight of 
the furnace, when a door bein opened in the side 
of the chimney, the truck is slid into it, and by a 
mechanism similar to that by which mud-barges are 
p= at sea, the bottom of the truck drops out, 

the contents are precipitated into the blazing 
furnace. h a provision is rendered imperatively 
, Since no human being could approach the 

mass of flame, which shoots out many fiery tongues 
from the mouth of the chimney. Due ions 
of burned lime and coal having been Milded, the 


of melting is allowed to go on for forty-eight 
— during thee whole of which period a blast pry 
air, driven by a 200 horse-power engine, is impelled 
inst the smouldering mass, experience having lon 
since proved that the substitution of a hot for a col 
air blast is the means of saving a large amount of 
fuel. 

When the ore is ey to be reduced to a 
molten state, the plug o clay is withdrawn, and out 
spouts the stream of liquid fire. The roughest state 
in which the metal is met with after this reduction is 
called ‘ pig,’ of which there are several varieties, accord- 
ing to the fineness of grain. It was a mystery to us, as 
doubtless it still is to many more who accidentally scan 
the price-lists of a newspaper, why these rough bars 
were called ‘ pig,’ until our guide took us to the foot 
of a furnace where the metal been but recently run 
off into rude moulds, the construction of which gives 
rise to the name. These moulds consist of one longi- 
tudinal furrow eight inches broad, by eight feet long, 
and a dozen smaller ones at a right angle. As the 
liquid metal runs into the large furrow, the smaller 
ones are fed from it, which has led to the workmen 
designating the former as the ‘ sow,’ and the latter as 
the ‘ pigs.’ While still red hot, two workmen 
round with long iron bars, and readily separate the 
sow from the pigs. As, however, cast iron is exceed- 
ingly friable and easy of fracture, all railway iron, 
girders, axles of carriages, joists, beams, &c., are made 
up of what is called ‘ puddled’ metal. To this end, the 
pig is cut into small pieces about a foot in length, and 
thrown into what is called a puddling-furnace. It 
would seem at first a difficult matter to cut through 
a bar of pig iron, but at Codnor Park numerous shears 
were at work, which snipped through the thickest 
bar with as much ease as a pair of scissors cuts a 

iece of paper. Of these shears the upper blade alone 
is movable, shaped like a half-moon, and worked by 
steam-power it descends at regular intervals upon the 
lower, which is more in form and use like an anvil, 
and snips the bar through as clean as possible. The 
object of puddling the iron is to remove the crystal- 
line and ible elements, and to im toughness. 
This is done by = it round, ladling it up 
while in the furnace, by means of a long-handled 
scoop, till the iron assumes an adhesive consistence. 
The amount of iron required is then removed in a 
molten state, by one or two men with large pairs of 
tongs, and dropping globules of red-hot metal as it is 
carried along, is placed in this dripping condition on 
the anvil, when a few blows of the er (impelled 
either by steam or machinery) soon shape the i 
mass into the form of a quartern or half-« uartern loaf, 
according to the size required. While this is still in 
a — — bees it is seized by 
another son of Vulcan, and partially dragged, an 
partially lifted, towards the revolving cylinders, of 
which there are many dozens at work, and hundreds 
more strewed about the grounds ready for use. 

These cylinders are placed parallel one on top of the 
other, and so ved, that the malleable mass, in- 
serted while the cylinders are in rapid motion, im- 
mediately receives the shape of the groove, and becomes 
lengthened out. The mass is committed to the charge 
of two men armed with tongs, one of whom 
stands on each side of the cylinders.‘ No sooner has 
the man on the one side poked it into the groove 
between the rn than the man on the other side 
seizes it with his tongs, and pushes it back through a 
smaller groove. It is as rapidly shoved back through 
a yet smaller groove, till lengthening at every turn, 
at last it comes to the final ve, which _ it 
the finishing-touch, and out ine complete the iron 
rail, or the house-joist, or iron rod, as may be re- 
quired, welded in less than half a minute, out of 
what came to the cylinder in the shape of a quar- 
tern loaf of molten iron. It is amusing to 
by and watch the rapidity, nay, the playfulness, 
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with which the men poke and pull the red-hot bands 
about, which, as they are finally drawn forth from 
between the cylinders, look, especially the more 
slender ones, like so many yards of ribbon. A 
blow or two from a wooden mallet suffices to 
straighten the bar, slightly bent by the revolu- 
tions of the cylinders, the stamp of the Company is 
affixed, and the rail is ready for use, all except cutting 
off the ‘fag’ ends, and reducing it to the exact length. 
This is rapidly done by carrying it with the tongs to 
a fixed measure, about a foot or two from the cylin- 
ders, at one end of which is attached a circular saw, 
which shears through the iron as if it were a piece of 
wood. All this is done in less time than we have 
taken to describe it. 

Much is being written and said in the present day 
regarding the comparative toughness of foryed and 
rolled slabs of iron; and though we are not aware 
that as yet any of these ponderous scales for defensive 
marine armour have been manufactured at Codnor 
Park, there is now in process of erection there a large 
building intended for that purpose. In the centre of 
the establishment, the steam-hammer, falling with a 
blow of seven tons’ weight, but capable of being 
immeasurably increased, was at the period of our visit 
engaged in flattening out a four-ton slab of iron. We 

seen but a minute before some workmen engaged 
in welding on a long bar of iron to this glowing mass 
while still in the furnace, by the repeated blows of a 
heavy hammer suspended from a crane, and when the 
handle seemed securely fastened to the mass, with- 
draw it by the same crane, and swinging it round, 
place it on the anvil. Down came the hammer, pound- 
ing, flattening, and kneading out the tenacious mass, 
much in the same way, and with the same ease, as a 
potter manipulates his clay. When it had attained 
the proper size, the connection between the bar and 
the slab was easily broken at the welded point, and 
the rough edge of the opposite end pared off by a 
large knife, so placed that each descending blow of 
the hammer drove it deeper and deeper through the 
still glowing mass. This was then removed, the anvil 
swept free of chips and parings, and another slab laid 
on to undergo the same process. 


With the rolled slab, however, quite a different | f 


is adopted; it is brought from the 
-furnace in the same dripping condition as 
the railway iron and joists we have described ; like 
them, it is hammered slightly at first to give it shape, 
and then rapidly passed to and fro between the smooth 
cylinders, till it reaches the dimensions and thickness 
omen In this manner are made the plates which 
of late have obtained most favour in the experiments 
on iron-clad ships. There is hardly any limit to the 
size of plate that can be rolled; the day we were 
present at the works, an immense slab, weighing six 
tons ten hundredweight, and measuring twenty- 
eight feet long by seven feet wide, and three inches 
thick, had been successfully turned out. 

In these immense works, all kinds of machinery 
were in course of construction. Under a smaller 
steam-hammer, the axle of a marine locomotive- 
engine was being welded and beaten ; while another 
immense hammer, grooved above and below, and 
propelled by machinery, was hammering into its 
proper diameter the axle of a railway-carriage. Much 
exposed as the men are, it is not often that any 
accidents occur. As a protection not only against 
the intense glare of the iron, but the sparks which fly 
abroad at every blow of the hammer, many of them 
wear a small y an coming down over the eyes ; and 
the individual in charge of the hammer, whose duty 
it is to admit or shut off the steam as the hammer 
rises and falls, being in a very exposed position, and 
unable to avoid the shower of sparks, is provided 
with an iron house similar in shape, but er than 
a sentry-box. 

We crossed over to the other works of this com- 


pany at Butterly, which are nearly as extensive as 
those at Codnor Park. In doing so, we left behind us 
the metal in the state of slabs and masses of iron, or 
of rough and unfinished machinery, to meet with it 
wearing the smoothly polished surface seen on the pis- 
tons and cylinders of locomotive-engines. Into what a 
variety of shapes was it being moulded and turned: 
water-pipes for Hong-kong, marine locomotives for 
Russia, engines for the British colonies, window-frames 
for some English cathedral. Here a gouge, travelling 
Law page ye , Was notching out pieces from a one- 
and-a-half inch slab, as neatly and easily as a lady 
vandykes a collar; there, two chisels, one working 
perpendicularly, the other travelling horizontally, were 
planing their respective pieces of machinery smooth as 
marble. Behind, a turner plied his whol, or rather 
having set it, allowed it to work itself; and as it 
whipped off the hot chips of metal, smoothed the axle 
like a bar of glass. Perhaps in no instance was supe- 
riority of art and economy of labour better illustrated 
than in steam-riveting. By this ingenious proceeding, 
the plates of a boiler are put together in a few hours. 
The plates about to be riveted having been suspended 
to a crane, are brought as near as convenient to a 
small steam-hammer, which projects horizontally, and 
is furnished with an indentation on its surface exactly 
corresponding to the head of the rivet ; on the inside 
of the — is the counter-pressure or anvil. No 
sooner has the red-hot rivet been inserted into the 
holes, than the engineer admits the steam into the 
cylinder, out goes the hammer, and in goes the rivet 
with a thud, from a pressure of forty pounds on the 
square inch. In this manner, dozens of rivets are 
driven in with unerring security in an hour. 

The planing of the inside of cylinders, since, of 
course, the surface must be as smooth as ible 
to allow of the free action of the piston, is also per- 
formed in an ingenious manner; the cylinder to be 
acted upon, is traversed internally by a wheel, armed 
with a chisel-head, and at every revolution, the chisel 
planes off so much of the surface, till the wheel has 
revolved through it from end to end. 

The refuse of the iron ore, called ‘slag’ or cinder, 
being much lighter than the metal, floats to the sur- 
ace, and as it is drawn off, is turned to many uses. 
Sometimes it is cast into oblong moulds three 
feet long, by one and a half broad, and a foot thick, 
to be employed in solidifying railway embank- 
ments; at others, it is broken into pieces, as 
metal for the roads—a most common and lasting 
form of macadamising in iron districts. In some 
places, it is used instead of bricks for building pur- 
poses, than which it forms a drier and more enduring 
substance ; and we see no reason why a su ion, 
put forward by the late Professor George Wilson, 
should not be adopted, and the liquid refuse be 
converted into vessels similar to those now made of 
earthenware. 


BLINDFOLD CHESS. 

THE chess-world (for there is a ‘ world’ in chess as in 
other matters) has lately been startled by a very 
extraordinary performance at one of the ‘divans’ 
of the metropolis. A young American has played 
ten games at once, against an equal number of 
players, without, on his part, obtaining a single 
glimpse at any one of the chess-boards. 

The feat is not new; but never before was it 
performed so triumphantly as in the present day. 
The writers who have ferreted out the early history 
of this beautiful game have found the name of one 
Tchelebi, who, nearly nine centuries ago, was able to 
play at chess without seeing the board. Many per- 
sons in the East acquired the art of playing by 


Seeling instead of seeing the pieces; but that is a very 
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different affair, since in such a case the sense of touch 
comes in aid of the memory. In 1266, a Saragen, named 
Buzecca, came to Florence, and at the Palazzo del 
Popolo played three games at once, looking at one 
board, but not at the other two. He won two of the 
games, and made a drawn or abandoned game of the 
other. As all his competitors were skilful players, 
his achievement caused irrepressible astonishment. 
At various times, in later centuries, this mode of play 
was exhibited by different persons—Ruy Lopez, the 
author of one of the earliest treatises on chess; 
Mangiolini of Florence, Zerone, Medrano, Leonardi da 
Cutri, Paolo Boi, Salvio, and others, many of whom 
were Spaniards. Boi is reputed to have played three 
games at once without seeing the board. Damiano, an 
Italian, who wrote a treatise on chess more than three 
centuries and a half ago, gave what he called ‘ Rules’ 
for learning to play without seeing the board ; but 
his rules are worth very little, amounting chiefly to a 
recommendation to cultivate the memory. Keysler, in 
his Account of Turin (1749), says: ‘The late Father 
Sacchieri, Lecturer on Mathematics at Pavia, was a 
remarkable instance of the strength of the human 
understanding, particularly that faculty of the soul 
we term memory. He could play at chess with 
three different persons at the same time, even without 
seeing any one of the three chess-boards. He required 
no more than that his substitute should tell him what 
piece his antagonist had moved, and Sacchieri could 
direct what step was to be taken on his side, holding, 
at the same time, conversation with the company 
present. If any dispute arose about the place where 
any piece should be, he could tell every move that had 
been made, not only by himself, but by his antagonist, 
from the beginning of the game, and in this manner 
incontestably decided the proper place of the piece. 
This uncommon dexterity at the game of chess 
appears to me almost the greatest instance that can 
be produced of a surprising memory.’ 

The most celebrated player of the last century, 
however, in this peculiar achievement, was the 
Frenchman André Danican, who then, and afterwards, 
was generally known by the name of Philidor. In 
1743, when Philidor was about eighteen years old, 
M. de Legalle asked him whether he had ever tried to 
play from memory, without seeing the board. The 
youth replied, that as he had calculated moves, and even 
whole games, at night in bed, he thought he could do 
it. He immediately played a game with the Abbé 
Chenard, which he won without seeing the board. 
After that, a little practice enabled him to play nearly 
as well in this as in the ordinary fashion—sometimes 
two games at once. The French Cyclopédie told of 
a particular game in which a false move was purposely 
made by his antagonist; Philidor discovered it after 
many moves, and replaced the pieces in their proper 
position. Forty years afterwards, he was residing in 
England, where he astonished English players by his 
blindfold achievements at a chess-club in St James’s 
Street. He played three games at once, with Count 
Bruhl, Mr Bowdler, and Mr Maseres, the first two of 
whom were reputed the best players at that time in 

Philidor won two of the games, and drew 
the third, all within two hours. On another occasion, 
in the same year (1783), he played three games at 
once, blindfold as before, and giving the odds of 
pawn and move to one of his antagonists ; again did 
he win two of the games, and draw the third. His 
demeanour during these labours surprised his visitors 


as much as his skill, for he kept up a lively con- 
versation during his games. 

Many eminent chess-players, including M‘Donnell, 
La Bourdonnaye, Staunton, &c., have ieved these 
blindfold won in or less degree, since the 
days of Philidor. a oo a famous player analy 
th years N is moves even more rapidly 
withoae than “with the board ; he did not object to 
any amount of conversation in the room during his 
play, but disliked whi La Bourdonnaye could 
play within a shade of his full strength without seeing 
the board; he won against players, on some 
occasions two at a time ; but when trying the three- 
fold labour, his brain nearly gave way, aid he wisely 
abandoned all such modes of playing his favourite 
game. Mr Staunton, the leading English player at 
present (but who has almost ceased to play since he 
undertook the editing of an edition of Shakspeare), 
some years played many blindfold games with 
Harrwitz and Kieseritzky, foreign players of note. 

Very recently, however, all the honours of Europe, in 
this department of indoor games, have been run away 
with by two young Americans, Morphy and Paulsen. 
Paul Morphy, a native of New Orleans, seemed to be 
born with chess in his blood ; he played almost from 
childhood ; and at thirteen years of age he proved 
a formidable antagonist to Herr Liéwenthal, a noted 
Hungarian. In 1857, when just twenty years of age, 
Morphy encountered Paulsen, a native of Lowa, an 
a little older than himself, at a chess co in New 
Orleans. All the gray-beards struck their to 
Paulsen,’and then he struck to Morphy. Of Morphy’s 
subsequent achievements in regular play, which stamp 
him as perhaps the first living chess-player (we say 
this with { fear and trembling, hdwever, for the knights 
of the game are a sensitive race), we will oO 
here, for our is only to notice the blindfold 

rformances. At the chess congress above mentioned, 

e finely played a blindfold game with a leading 
German player. Early in 1858, he struck the New 
Orleanists with amazement by playing siz games 
simultaneously, without ing any : 
winning five of them, and exhibiting beautiful play 
throughout. He then came to not only to 
‘lick the Britishers,’ but ‘all creation ;’ and it must 


be admitted that he made great gress towards 
that achievement. At a meeting of the | Chess Associa- 
tion at Birmingham, in August 1858, he played eight 
es daniteioved , without sight of o> tenis 
opponents were Lord Lyttelton, and seven other 
persons, mostly presidents or secretaries of provincial 
chess-clubs. Against such players, and under such 
tremendous conditions, he won no less than six games 
out of the eight, drawing a seventh, and losing the 
eighth. In the following month, he went over and 
re ee eee ee ilar way; he con- 
ten indfo i ight practised players at 
once, at the Café laa Reg e" Sone nibeeh of 
ee and out of these he did not lose even 
one; he was the victor in six, and drew the other 
two. In the spring of 1859, Morphy contended 
against eight of the most experienced members of the 
London Chess Club, includmg Mr Mongredien and 
Mr Walker, two distinguished players. He won two 

mes, and drew the other dena the players except 

imself being wearied out by a protracted 

sitting. A few days afterwards, he played with eight 
members of the St George’s Chess Club, including 
Lord Cremorne, Lord Arthur Hay, and i 
Kennedy; he won five, and the rest were drawn 
through want of time to finish them. 

Nevertheless, inconceivable as these mental labours 
are, Morphy yields to Paulsen in blindfold play: There 
are whispers of twelve or fifteen games having been 
tried simultaneously by the latter; but the number 

certainly reached, 


ten has been most under conditions 
of the utmost publicity. 
On the 7th of October in the present year, at 
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a Divan in the Strand, ten players accepted Mr 
Paulsen’s challenge to grapple with them all simulta- 
neously, the Sonal baton placed out of his sight. One 
of the players was M. Sabouroff, secretary to the 
Tieden Tabene in London ; the other nine comprised 
many names well known among chess-players. Ten 
chess-boards were placed on ten tables in the room. 
An arm-chair, turned away towards a window, was 
mounted on a dais. At two o’clock in the afternoon, 
Mr Paulsen, a quiet, courteous yo man, with not a 
trace of ‘brag’ in him, took his seat in this arm-chair. 
For twelve mortal hours he never rose, never ate, 
never smoked, and drank nothing but a little lemonade. 
What were his mental labours during that time, we 
shall see. His ten antagonists took their seats at the 
ten tables ; and each table speedily became the centre 
of a group of spectators, whose comments were not 
always so silent as in fairness they ought to have been. 
Paulsen could not see any of the chess-boards. Herr 
Kling, a noted player and teacher of chess, acted as 

eral manager. He called the boards by numbers— 

o. 1 to No. 10. Paulsen audibly announced his first 
move for board No. 1; Kling made that move ; the 
antagonist replied to it; Kling audibly announced the 
reply ; Paulsen considered what should be his second 
move, and when he had audibly announced his decision, 
Kling made the proper move on the board. Here 
No. 1 rested for a while. No. 2 now made his move, 
——< the same course of proceeding as before. 
Then No. 3 in the same way ; then No. 4; and so on 
to No. 10; after which No. 1 began a new cycle, by 
playing a second move; and thus they proceeded 
over and over again. 

Now, let us see what all this implies and involves. 
Chess is not one of the most frolicsome of games ; 
indeed, ladies generally declare it ss very dull, 
seeing that a chess-player is apt to be ‘ grumpy’ if 
spoken to on other matters while playing. The 
truth is, there is a demand for much mental work in 
ay g a game well ; the combinations and subtle- 
ties, the attacks and counter-attacks, are so numerous 
and varied, as to keep the mind pretty fully occupied. 
Nevertheless, a fine game between two fine players is 
mere child’s play compared with this wonderful 
achievement of Paulsen’s. He was obliged to form 
ten mental pictures ; and every picture changed with 
every move, like the coloured bits in a kaleidoscope. 
Most persons, even though knowing nothing of the 

, are aware that it begins with thirty-two pieces of 
Siferent colours and forms, and that these move about 
over a board of sixty-four squares. After every change 
of position in any one of the pieces, Paulsen must 
have changed his mental picture of the board, the field 
of battle, and then made that a fixture until the next 
move was made. This is hard enough in even one game, 

inst an antagonist who has his eyes to help him in 
planning attacks and defences; but how must it 

against ten! It is difficult to conceive what is the 
condition of the mental machinery under such circum- 
stances ; and yet, there he sat, the calmest man in 
the room. When told of his antagonists’ doings, one 
by one, he looked quietly out of window, and rubbed 
his chin, as a man often does when thinking, and then 
announced his move—never mistaking board No. 1 
for No. 7, No. 9 for No. 3—never failing to recover 
the proper mental picture, and make the proper 
change in it; never em d; never making an 
unlawful move, or likely to lose sight (mental sight) 
of any unlawful move made by his antagonists. Nor 
did he obtain the least pause for mental rest. Without 
one minute’s interval, as soon as he had announced a 
move for one board, he was required to attend to the 
move of another antagonist at another board. Hour 
after hour did this — Oe afternoon, all ~ 
evening, midnight, until two in the morning. He 
ante tee hundred and seventy moves in the twelve 
hours, twenty-seven per game on an average; this 
gave two minutes and a quarter for the consideration 


of each move. As all his moves were met by corre- 
sponding moves on the part of his antagonists, he was 
called upon to form five hundred and forty complete 
mental pictures in twelve consecutive hours, each 
picture representing the exact mode in which all the 
sixty-four squares of a chess-board were occupi 

Paulsen won two games, lost three, and drew five. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY. 


Ir is not often that collectors of Garlands of English 
Verse, or editors of Beauties of the Bards, perform any 
thankworthy office. A catholic taste and a matured 
judgment are virtues not so easily found as are the 
people who imagine they possess them. These books 
may command a sale indeed, and compulsory readers 
in the ‘ classical academies,’ wherein the finest poems 
in the language are made hateful to the ear of youth 
by being set as tasks and punishments, but adults in 
general are little affected by such works, and scholars 
owe them anything but thanks. Although, therefore, 
The Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics* had the 
advantage of Mr Palgrave’s name on the title-page, it 
did not arouse any great expectations. When, how- 
ever, it was whispered that the Laureate had lent his 
assistance, the critics pricked up their ears, and when 
they had read the book, those who had not very long 
ones, broke into unwonted eulogy. This Treasury 
contains nothing but true metal; and what is more, 
there are some specimens the ring of which will be 
quite a new music to most hearers. The dedication of 
such a volume would indeed have been a worthy 
offering to him whose loss Mr Palgrave deplores in 
the preface, Henry Hallam, ‘a man to whom no 
region of English literature was unfamiliar ;’ but since 
this may not be, the book is appropriately dedicated 
to Alfred Tennyson, ‘a name united with his by 
associations which, whilst Poetry retains her hold on 
the minds of Englishmen, are not likely to be for- 
gotten :’ words remarkable as being the first indisput- 
able avowal of the authorship of Jn Memoriam, 
although, to do its readers justice, they had never 
any doubt about that matter. Mr Tennyson’s own 
exquisite lyrics are excluded from the volume, which 
is confined to extracts from departed bards; but the 
lavish wealth of our own age in poetry renders, even 
without his aid, the fourth and concluding portion of 
the volume—extending over the period 1800-1855— 
by far the longest. ‘ Exhaustive reasons could hardly 
be given for this strangely sudden appearance of indi- 
vidual genius ;’ but, says our author, with fine judg- 
ment, ‘without detailed discussion on the motive 
causes of Scott, Wordsworth, Campbell, Keats, and 
Shelley, we may observe that these poets, with others, 
carried to further perfection the later tendencies of 
the century preceding, in simplicity of narrative, 
reverence for human Passion and Character in every 
sphere, and impassioned love of Nature.’ 

It is only by a volume such as this that men of 
taste who are not studious can be brought to behold 
the gems that shine in the unfathomed depths of their 
own libraries; while even students will be made 
aware by it of many a flower which long has blushed 
unseen, because unrecognisable amid so many of its 
sisterhood. This is especially true of great poets who 
have written voluminously, such as Shakspeare and 
Wordsworth, whose surpassing excellence can scarcely 


* The Golden Treasury of Son 


and Lyrics, Selected and 
arranged, with Notes, by Francis 


r Palgrave. Macmillan. 
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be appreciated by many otherwise than in detail, and 
whose every thought comes out more ect under- 
neath the microscope. Again, it is a universal benefit 
when such a man as Mr Palgrave can be got to intro- 
duce us to poets whose acquaintance we should not 
ourselves take the pains to cultivate, and whose 
neral dulness we could not forgive for the sake of 
their exceptional brilliancy. There must be man 
who have never read Michael Drayton’s ‘ Love’s 
Farewell ;’ and those who have, will thank us and 
the Golden Treasury for recalling it to their memory. 


LOVE'S FAREWELL. 


Since there's no help, come, let us kiss and part— 
Nay, I have done, you get no more of me ; 

And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart, 

That thus so cleanly I myself can free ; 


Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows, 
And when we meet at any time again, 

Be it not seen in either of our brows 
That we one jot of former love retain. 


Now at the last gasp of love's latest breath, 
When his pulse failing, passion speechless lies, 
When faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 
And innocence is closing up his eyes— 


Now, if thou wouldst, when all have given him over, 
From death to life thou mightst him yet recover ! 


With the exception of one bewitching verse in ‘ The 
Miller’s Daughter, never was m written upon 
maiden’s Girdle more exquisite than this of Edmund 
Waller's: 


ON A GIRDLE. 


That which her slender waist 
Shall now my joyful temples bind ; 

No monarch but would give his crown, 
His arms might do what this has done. 


fined 


It was my Heaven's extremest sphere, 
The pale which held that lovely deer : 
My joy, my grief, my hope, my love, 
Did all within this circle move. 


A narrow compass ! and yet there 

Dwelt all that’s good and all that’s fair : 
Give me but what this ribband bound, 
Take all the rest the sun goes round. 


The heaviest debt of gratitude, however, which we 
owe to Mr Palgrave is for presenting us with certain 
anonymous poems, not only little known, but which, 
but for him, might have been lost to us for ever. 
Thus, out of Davison’s Rhapsody, first published in 
1602, he culls this flower, ‘ Present in Absence :’ 


Absence, hear thou my protestation 
Against thy strength, 
Distance, and length ; 
Do what thou canst for alteration : 
For hearts of truest mettle 
Absence doth join, and Time doth settle. 


Who loves a mistress of such quality, 
He soon hath found 
Affection’s ground 

Beyond time, place, and all mortality. 
To hearts that cannot vary, 
Absence is Presence, Time doth tarry. 


By absence this good means I gain, 
That I can catch her, 
Where none can watch her, 

In some close corner of my brain : 
There I embrace and kiss her ; 
And so I both enjoy and miss her. 


Here is a lyric still more beautiful, and equally 
without literary parentage : 


Love not me for comely grace, 
For my pleasing eye or face, 
Nor for any outward part, 
No, nor for my constant heart— 
For those may fail, or turn to ill ; 
So thou and I shall sever : 

Keep, therefore, a true woman’s eye, 
And love me still, but know not why— 
So hast thou the same reason still 

To dote upon me ever ! 


We do not contend that Mr Palgrave is a faultless 
editor ; now and then, he gives in to Tradition, and 
prints us something ancient and unlovely, where space, 
in our humble judgment, might have been far better 
occupied. ‘The Lover of Music to his Pianoforte, or 
some other of the many charming lyrics of Leigh 
Hunt, should have had their place in the @ 
Treasury, and most certainly a song or two of Mother- 
well’s—a poet who needs recognition from high 
authorities, but whose ‘My Heart is Like to Rend, 
Willie,” has not its superior in the lan; e, and 
whose ‘Jeanie Morrison’ is far better than Burns’s 
Mary of that name. In the notes, too, Mr Palgrave 
falls into the same error as Lord Macaulay, misled, 
probably, like him by his own intimate acquaintance 
with the ancient classics, in regarding the apprecia- 
tion of Milton, and especially of his ‘ Lycidas,’ as a 
test of a ‘man’s insight ~~ the most poetical 
aspects of try. Minds early trained upon the old 
models gon ineagitts of understanding hoor cold and 
artificial sounds the strain, to uneducated but not 
unpoetic persons, which treats of Arethuse and 
Mincius in speaking of a gentleman drowned in the 
Irish Channel, and which describes a Fellow of 
Christ’s College as tending flocks and singing for the 
edification of old Dameetas. 

Nevertheless, we offer an honest and _ hearty 
welcome to both the collection and its notes, and 
should feel bound to do so, though the volume con- 
tained nothing else but the songs we have quoted, 
and this single poem, ‘the climax of simple subli- 
mity,’ entitled ‘To-morrow,’ of the author of which 
—one Collins—not even the baptismal name is recover- 
able. We only know that he lived in the eighteenth 
century, and that henceforward his fame will not be 
suffered to die. 


TO-MORROW, 


In the downhill of life, when I find I’m declining, 
May my lot no less fortunate be 

Than a snug elbow-chair can afford for reclining, 
And a cot that o’erlooks the wide sea ; 

With an ambling pad-pony to pace o’er the lawn, 
While I carol away idle sorrow, 

And blithe as the lark that each day hails the dawn, 
Look forward with hope for to-morrow. 


With a porch at my door, both for shelter and shade too, 
As the sunshine or rain may prevail ; 

And a small spot of ground for the use of the spade teo, 
With a barn for the use of the flail : 

A cow for my dairy, a dog for my game, 
And a purse when a friend wants to borrow ; 

I'll envy no nabob his riches or fame, 
Nor what honours await him to-morrow. 


From the bleak northern blast may my cot be completely 
Secured by a neighbouring hill ; 

And at night may repose steal upon me more sweetly 
By the sound of a murmuring rill : 

And while peace and plenty I find at my board, 
With a heart free from sickness and sorrow, 

With my friends may I share what to-day may afford, 
And let them spread the table to-morrow. 


Wilha 
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And when I at last must throw off this frail covering, 
Which I’ve worn for threescore years and ten, 

On the brink of the grave I’ll not seek to keep hovering, 
Nor my thread wish to spin o’er again ; 

But my face in the glass I’ll serenely survey, 
And with smiles count each wrinkle and furrow ; 

As this old worn-out stuff, which is threadbare to-day, 
May become everlasting to-morrow. 


AFTER LONG YEARS. 
IN EIGHT CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 


Ir must be more than sixty years ago, for I am 
seventy-nine, and then I was only sixteen, and head- 

irl at the Ravensbourne school, when one day my 
Lady Ravensbourne came in to speak to thé matron. 
I call her my lady, though by rights she was only 
Mrs Ravensbourne, for to us she was far grander than 
any duchess, and all the village spoke of her as 
‘my lady.’ She wanted a kitchen-maid; and the 
matron called me up, and said a good word for me; 
and then my lady asked in her gentle way if I 
should like to live at the Hall. I hardly knew what 
to say between pleasure and bashfulness, but some- 
how it seemed all settled, and three weeks after, 
I went to Ravensbourne Park. Well, that time has 
not much to do with my story, but it was then that I 
first came to know and love my lady so well. I 
soon grew quite happy there, in spite of missi 
mother at first; for my lady was so kind, and too 
such care that we servants should be comfortable, 
that the place was like another home to me. I did 
not care so much about the squire, and was a bit 
afraid of him, for he had a loud voice, and a sharp 
be | of ing; but he was very fond of my lady, 
and let her persuade him into doing a great many 
kind things that he never would have thought of 
by himself. 

I had been at the Hall about ten years, and had 
become one of the head-housemaids, and Master 
Edgar—that was their only child—was just thirteen, 
when there came a sad change in the house. M 
lady died. She had been ailing for long, but had still 
gone about, though looking sadly white “ind thin, till 
one day she was found sitting in her arm-chair by the 
open window, dead. The squire would never see before 
how ill she was, and now, when this great shock came, 
it seemed almost to stun him: he shut himself up 
alone ; and when the funeral was over, had his things 

ked, and without a word to any one, set off for 
nae with only his own man with him. A week 
later, Mrs Gower the housekeeper had a letter bid- 
ding her dismiss most of the servants, since he should 
be away some time. Master Edgar was at school 
when his mother died ; but in the holidays he used to 
come down to Ravensbourne, and except for him, 
we hardly saw a soul in the house from year’s end to 
year’s end. I was one of the few who stayed, and 
oh, how lonely it seemed; all my dear lady’s rooms 
and the squire’s shut up, and so many of the servants 
gone, till sometimes I thought I would give up my 
place, and seek another service; but then I knew I 
should pine to be back at Ravensbourne, altered 
though it was. So it went on for three years, while 
Master Edgar grew taller and handsomer every day, 
and so merry and  agry though he was a bit 
wilful, and no wonder, left all to himself, with no 
one to look after him, for the squire never sent for 
him, though he wrote often, and Master Edgar always 
told us he was coming home soon. 

News came at last, but not such as we had looked for. 
The squire was going to marry again. It was a French 
lady whom he had chosen to fill the place of our 
dear mistress; and when we knew this, we were 
right glad that the squire did not intend, as his letter 

d us, to come to England at present, though he 
wished his late wife’s apartments to be refurnish 


at — for on new bride. How an be felt, and 
so I think did Master Edgar, thou e said nothing, 
for a red flush came over his po Mrs Gower 
told him we had heard it, and he would frown and 
bite his lip whenever he caught sight of the car- 

mters and paper-hangers at work in the house. 
We hated the thought of the Frenchwoman who 
was to reign at Ravensbourne; but we need not 
have fea for she never came. At the end of a 
year, another little son was born to the squire, and 
at the same time his wife died. I fancy it was no 
very bitter grief to him, for Marston, his man, told 
us afterwards that he thought it was a i 
made in haste, and repented at leisure, the squire 
looked so much more unhappy after it than before. 
However that might be, he seemed tired of France, 
and perhaps he was afraid of being caught by another 
artful Frenchwoman, for home he came as suddenly 
as he had gone, leaving the little babe with some of 
its foreign relations. He looked older and paler, but 
he seemed very glad to be at Ravensbourne, and 
with Master Edgar again. My lady’s rooms were 
shuttered up again, and their gay furniture covered 
over, and the squire and his son lived in another part 
of the house, and were very happy, riding and shoot- 
ing together. Only one thing came in time to bea 
sore grief to the old squire, and that was, that his 
son would not marry. He had set his heart upon it, 
and seemed to long to have a woman’s gentle, loving 
ways about him again; but say what he would, the 
young squire only laughed, and made answer that 
there was plenty of time, and he wanted no change 
just yet. So the years went on, and at last his 
ather seemed to give up the notion, and only gave 
a deep sigh now and then when he passed the empty 
rooms, or looked up at the great picture of my lady 
in the gallery. 

But at last, when the young master was nigh 
upon thirty, the news began to get about that he 
was to be married, and no one doubted it who 
saw his father’s beaming face. The young squire 
was very little at Ravensbourne while the courting 
went on, for the lady lived far up in the North, 
where he had first met her and fallen in love while 
on a shooting visit. But in the bright summer 
weather they were married, and he brought her 
home. There were great rejoicings, arches of flowers, 
and bells ringing, and flags flying, and all the servants 
drawn up in the oak-hall, and the old squire walking 
up and down there, and not able to be still for an 
instant. When at last we heard the wheels, he was 
out on the steps in an instant, and stood there with 
his white hair waving in the wind, ready to lift his 
daughter-in-law from the carriage. They came in 
together, she leaning on his arm, and her husband on 
her other side; and when they were in the hall, the 
squire welcomed her to her new home, and then 
turned to us, and bade us all obey her as our mistress. 
She wore a veil when she came in, but while he 
spoke, she put it back, and oh, what a lovely, blush- 
ing face she had! She was very young—only nine- 
teen, they said—but yet she looked as dignified and 
earnest as any woman could, while she said in a clear, 
sweet voice, that ‘she hoped to have strength given 
her to do her duty, and be a good mistress to us all.’ 

The squire never looked sad now, and his son 
seemed blither than ever, as he walked and rode 
with his wife. Often, too, she drove with the old 
squire, or read to him, and it seemed truly as if a 
new light had found its way into the old home. They 
had been married about two years, when Master 
Jasper, the squire’s other son, first came to England, 
His father had been to see him twice in France, but 
never seemed to care much for him, and when he 
came to Ravensbourne, no one wondered at this. He 
was a sallow-faced lad of sixteen, with a lowering look, 
and a foreign accent, that grated sorely on English 


ed | ears; but for all that, and his sullen manner, I could 
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not but pity him sometimes, he seemed so to stand 
alone among those who loved each other so dearly. M. 
lady did i try to be kind to him, but he 

away from her, and used to wander all dey in the 
fields and woods alone. Once when I was brushing 
out my lady’s beautiful hair (for I was her maid now), 
we saw Master Jasper ey the park. She 
followed him with her eyes till he was out of sight, 
and then said with a sigh: ‘I think I could be fond 
of that boy if he did not hate my husband so.’ 

‘Hate my young master !’ I exclai 

‘Yes,’ she answered sorrowfully. ‘I have seen 
him watching him often; I have seen the hatred in 
his face. Oh, I wish he were not here.’ . 

‘The squire would send him away at once, if you 
wished it, my lady,’ I said. : 

*No, no, she answered hastily ; ‘I could never wish 
it; it would not be right. This is where he ought to 
be, and I must learn to feel so.’ 

It happened, strangely enough, that two days after 
this I myself saw, for the first time, the look of 
which she spoke. The young squire was going out 
riding, and was standing by the steps, with the 
horse’s bridle over his arm while he spoke to my 
lady ; presently Master Jasper came down the steps, 
touched the horse sharply with his cane as he passed, 
and then strolled on, while the startled animal, break- 
ing from his master’s hold, galloped down the road. 
Mr Edgar called one of the stablemen to catch the 
horse, and then striding after his brother, struck 
him with his riding-whip, and asked how he dared 
meddle with his horse. The lad made no answer, but 
I was standing near at the time, and the dark look 
on his face I never forgot. When his brother, two 
minutes after, turned round, and holding out his 
hand, said he was sorry to have been so violent, the 
= silently put the outstretched hand aside. 

*I shoul 


old home in France. 
bourne after he left ; and when five years later, a son 
and heir was — to my young master and mistress, 

lessing seemed filled to the brim. I 


mo She 
would sit by the hour dancing him on her knee, or 
watching him sleeping; and when he was in her 
arms, her beautiful face had such a glow of pride and 
Ah, we were all happy then; for until 
time a fear had been with us, that when Master 
— died, Master Jasper would have Ravensbourne 
Very soon the little fellow’s merry crow- 

ings over the house; and his mother used 


to watch smilingly while the old squire mounted him 
on his foot, or his own father him in his arms. 
I like to think about those days, the more, perhaps, 


even now I almost fear to bring back the 
of the time which followed, anh chaneed my 


omy 
lady’s life from joy to mourning. For that time came 
only too soon ! 


CHAPTER IL 


The little boy—Gerald they had called him—was 
just beginning to trot about the house, when one day 
my young master went out hunting. He was to be 
home sunset. But just as the sun dipped down 
among trees, the groom rode into the stable-yard 
alone, his horse covered with foam, and told us 
breathlessly that his master had been thrown, in 


oping down a steep hill, and that since they lifted 

up, he had neither moved nor spoken. et 
lady heard the news without a tear, though the loo 
in her sweet face went to my heart. She only said 
she would go to him at once; and she and the squire 
started off on horseback to the cottage, fifteen miles 
away, where he lay senseless. He just revived to 
draw her to his breast, and murmur what a blessing 
she had ever been to him, and then breathed his last 
upon her shoulder. They brought her home; and 
five days later she stood beside his grave, and then 
turned away, when all was over, still calm and quiet, 
striving to soothe his broken-hearted father. 

But when she put aside her long crape veil, and 
lifting her boy, fheld him tightly to her heart, I 
knew by her , and by her whispered words, that 
precious as he had been before, he was now the one 
joy and comfort of her life; and the little fellow 
seemed to know it too, for loving as she had ever been 
to him, there was something in the clinging hold of 
her hand, and the fond wistful look in her face, which 
had not been of old. The two were always together, 
wandering about the garden or park, or sitting in 
the library talking in low murmuring tones of the 
father he had lost, or om, still . the ae 
room; for the old squire was faili ast ; 
there had been some signs of deonptbeten: oe 
death, but if so, we had not noticed them. Now, 
however, all saw the sunken cheek and uncertain 
step, and felt his days were drawing to an end. 
Things began to grow sadly wrong now; and though 
my lady’s rule still kept order in the house, in the 
stables and grounds all was very different to the days 
when the squire and Master Edgar were riding in and 
out with quick eyes and strong wills. One t 
disturbance there was, when a m came home 
drunk in the middle of the night, having — my 
lady’s own horse through the darkness, and broken 
its knees. In some way, this came to the squire’s 
knowledge, and the groom was dismissed, and in his 
place came a dark, hard-looking man—Foster by 
name—whom we all disliked for his surly manner, 
though he was quiet enough, and joined in no stable 
riot. As time went on, and the squire grew weaker 
in body and mind, my lady and the little master 
hardly ever left him. She had written to Master 
Jasper, begging him, if he wished to see his father 
again, to come to England at once; but I saw that 
she was relieved when an answer came saying, that 
he could not then leave France, and that he believed, 
besides, that his presence would be no comfort to 
his father. Just at this time there came a change 
in my life, which prevented my being as much with 
my lady as I had been till ie Gower, the 
housekeeper, now very old, and worn by grief and the 
nursing, which she would yield to no one Put my lady, 
fell ill, and died. She was a great loss, for a head 
was much needed in that large household, and there 
was no one to take her place. I was thinking of this 
one day as I sat over my work, when my lady came 
into the room, and noticing my anxious looks asked 
me the cause. I told her, and she answered : ‘It has 
been on my mind too, Hannah, and I have thought of 
a plan. There is only one person I could trust as I 
ay Mrs pry he at pp I should be quite 

PPy in putting at the of everything. Will you 
take her place ? ’ . 

I was ae much surprised, and at first I could not 
collect my thoughts or answer her. 

She went on earnestly: ‘You know how I shall 
miss you. No one else can be to me what you are; 
but you will be more comfort and help to me as 
housekeeper than even as my maid.’ 

And so we settled it, with many bitter tears on my 
part, when I gave up to a stranger the work of waiting 
on her. My successor was a pale little woman, with a 
startled look in her light-blue eyes, and a nervous hur- 
ried manner. Her name was Weston, and she 
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had been a dressmaker in a small way in the vi 
for some months ; but when she that my 
wanted a maid, she came to offer herself, saying that 
she had once before been lady’s-maid. She told us 
that she was a widow, with one little girl, who lived 
— _— men far away, so — no home-tie ; 
as she see in many ways a likely person, my 
lady engaged her. One thing about her I thought 
and that was, that though she had been r 
and flurried in telling all she could do, yet she slid 
not strike me as wishing to come ; and when my lad 
engaged her, a shudder came over her face, and a look 
of such distress that for a moment I thought she was 
iL It d, however, and she thanked my lady, 
and took her leave. She came to us at once, and 
fitted quickly into her place, doing everything for my 
- in a quiet skilful way, and learning all her ways 
fancies. Perhaps this very cleverness of hers 
gave me a jealous pang when I saw her busy in my 
mistress’s room; or else there was something in her 
timid voice and shrinking manner which angered me, 
for I never saw her without a feeling of dislike risin, 
up in my heart. Yet she was very humble to me, 
I never had an uncivil word from her, as sometimes 
happened at first with the others. 
+ would have been a gloomy house now, but for 
that bit of sunshine, Master Gerald. The little 
ing was just four years old, and go where he 
would, every face brightened when it met his, and no 
one was too busy or too sorrowful for a game with 
him. His blithe voice was heard singing and a 
everywhere, except in the squire’s room, and there ii 
sank to a whisper. But he was little there now, for 
his mother feared lest the sight of illness and suffering 
should sadden his childish heart, and so he ran about 
the garden, and rode the old pony about the park, 
and spent many an hour, too, with me, chattering and 
scrambling about, while I made out accounts or looked 
over house-linen. The little window of the house- 
keeper’s room looked out upon a stone court, and 
beyond it was a stream running close beside the 
house, and on beneath the terrace-wall, and down 
the hillside between steep banks almost hidden by 
trees, till it ran into the Tees near Hillborough Bridge, 
a mile from Ravensbourne. It was deep and rapid, 
though not wide, and the rushing water was pleasant 
to hear Fay’ mange ae when manatee Seneee 
sat in the deep window-seat, humming a y-S0 
and turning over a picture-book. Presently, he hone 
it down, and pressing his rosy cheek against the 
window, cried out: ‘Look, Hannah, do you see how 
the water shines? And there are the stones all 
wet and shining, too—one, two, three large stones 
that I never saw before.’ 

I came to his side, and saw that the stream was 
low, and the rocks uncovered. ‘ Yes,’ I said; ‘the sun 
has dried up some of the water, and so those high 
rocks stand up above it.’ 

‘Oh, I should like to go down,’ the boy cried 

ly, ‘and sit upon the rocks, and a my feet 
in the water. I'll get through the window—let me 
go!’ and he struggled to get free. The more he 
pulled, the faster I held him, while I said that there 
were deep holes, in which he would be drowned, and 
that, besides, the water was strong enough to throw 
him down and hurt “» terribly. He only ey ~ 
trying to get loose, and crying out passionately that 
he would S to the bright water. A sudden sound 
behind made me look round, but it was only Mrs 
Weston putting a tray of laces and muslins on the 
table. She started when I looked at her, and said 
hurriedly : ‘I only came to bring these. I beg your 
pardon ; I didn’t mean’ 

‘Didn’t mean what?’ I said, somewhat sharply. 
‘ Master Gerald and I were talking no secrets, though,’ 
I added, looking at him, ‘he may well be ashamed 
to let any one see him so naughty.’ The child hung 
his head, and let me lift him from the window quietly 


hether I ought to 
I did = ha my lady o- that 

nine o’cloc suppose—and then,.as I was crossing 
the gallery, I saw her standing at the nursery-door, 
beckoning to me. Holding her finger to her lips, she 
led me into the nursery, and up to the little crib 
where her rm slept. A smile lighted her pale face 
as she pointed to him, and whispered: ‘ Look, isn’t 
he beautiful?’ He was indeed. The tangled curls 
lying upon the pillow, the fringed eyelids, soft, rosy 
cheeks, and half-open mouth, made a lovely: picture ; 
and as I looked back at my lady, I thought how like 
he was to her, and how happy and tranquil she was 
when near him. There were deep lines upon her 
brow, and many anxious thoughts, as I cal bein 
in her mind ; but yet, as she bent over her child, she 
seemed almost young again. I could not find in my 
heart to disturb the of that hour by any tale 
of naughtiness, and I stood watching silently while 
she pushed a stray curl from his forehead, gave him 
one , lingering kiss, drew the curtain, and with a 
last look of intense yearning love, turned away. That 
look of love, I see it still! Oh, my dear mistress, my 
own dear lady ! 


CHAPTER IIL 


We went down stairs together, she to the squire’s 
room, and I down another flight to my own, which 
was at one end of a stone passage, lighted by two 

windows. At the other end were the kitchens 

the servants-hall, and the back-staircase was 
just outside the kitchen-door. This evening, all was 
unusually a there, for some of the servants were 
away on a holiday, and the rest were at supper in the 
servants-hall. I was glad of the quietness, for I 
wanted to write a long letter to my married sister, 
whom I had not seen for years. ce the silence 
was broken by the opening of a distant door, and a 
merry laugh; then all was still again, till I fancied 
suddenly that I heard the sound of wheels near my 
window. I listened, then smiled at my own foolish- 
ness, and went on writing. I got on but slowly, and 
was in the midst of a m to my little unknown 
nephew, when the door- e rattled violently round, 
the door flew o' and there stood my lady, deadly 

e, and with blood flowing from a wound upon her 
orehead. I sat for a moment rooted to my chair; 
the next, I sprang towards her, crying out at her 
hurt. She pushed me aside, and then caning Oe 
ashy face on me, gasped out: ‘ Not that—that’s 
selkieed fell down; but where is my child?’ A 
dreadful fear came upon me as I gazed at her wild 
eye, and heard her panting breath, that sorrow and 
anxiety had turned her brain. ‘Tell me, only tell me 
where he is !’ she still implored. 

I thought that the sight of the child might calm 
her, and not daring to leave her alone, hurried with 


her along the passage. One of the servants o 
the kitchen-door, and stood amazed at the sight of 
my lady. Hurriedly whispering to her to keep by her 
side for a moment, I rushed up to the nursery. 
shaded light burned on the table, and in the corner 
of the room stood the little crib; but when I bent 
over it, it was empty! I caught up the lamp, and 
threw back the -clothes; there was nothing 
beneath them. I looked round the room: the 
child’s clothes lay on a chair, and near them were 
some of his re ge ball and whistle; but a 
little scarlet cd which had lain there an hour ago, 
was gone. Had he hidden, or where could he be? IL 
not stay to think, but ran back to the kitchen. 


My lady was still erying wildly and ionately for 
her child . the commit tek ill er in 
terror ; and her own maid, white and trembling from 
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head to foot, seemed more frightened than any one. 
I spoke at once to them all: ‘ Master Gerald is not 
in the nursery; he must have hidden somewhere ; 
and we must search for him ; but first’—and I went 
up to the young nurse, who had only just come into 

e kitchen, and was gazing at me with wide open, 
seared eyes—‘tell me, Jessie, when did you leave 
Master Gerald ?’ 

She was a Ravensbourne girl, whom I had known 
from babyhood, and whose word I could trust. ‘ Not 
an hour ago,’ she said. ‘Isn’t he in bed?’ She went 
on hurriedly : ‘I left him there asleep. Martha was 
not at home, or I should have asked her to sit by 
him; but he was fast asleep, and Mrs Weston was 
in my lady's dressing-room close by.’ 

‘I didn’t stay,’ broke in Mrs Weston with unusual 

mess. ‘I was only there for a few minutes, and 
could not watch the child.’ 

The nurse looked at me. ‘I oughtn’t to have left 
him,’ she said with a half sob; ‘ but I never ows 
of his moving; and now, O ma’am, if anything 
happened to him !’ ; s 

sto her with a sign, for m was in no 
state pk words, She had tom leaning on the 
table, her face buried in her hands, moaning from 
time to time. I went to her; and as I touched her, 
a shiver ran through her frame. ‘Dearest madam, I 
said, ‘we shall soon find him, I hope; we will look 
her.’ 

n a moment the whole household were scattered, 
searching and calling in every room and passage, 
while I followed my lady as she went from place 
to place, for all my fears, all my thoughts, were for 
her. I felt sure we should presently discover the 
boy ; but then the joy after such suffering, how would 
she bear it? But the minutes wore on; room after 
room was explored, cupboards and corners ransacked, 
and then new fears began to crowd upon me, for there 
were yet no signs of the boy. A thought struck me ; 
he might be in his grandfather’s room. It was —— 
from the rest, and on the ground-floor, and we 
avoided it, not liking to hom the poor old man ; 
but now we must look, and in we went. No. Squire 
Ravensbourne lay calmly sleeping, and no one was 
with him. He started up in bed, aroused by our 
movements, and asked what had happened ; and his 

ter-in-law let me take her to him, while I 
quietly told him all. He said nothing, only held out 
his arms, and drew her into them; and as he did so, 
sobs and tears for the first time came to her relief. 
The squire looked at me. ‘Go and search with the 
rest,’ he said ; ‘I will take care of her ;’ and, in truth, 
her poor weary head sunk down upon the pillow ; and 

dy putting her into a chair by the bedside, I left 

em together. I stood for a moment outside the door, 

listening to the squire’s murmured words and the 
sound of her exhausted weeping, and then walked on 
into the hall. I was just pondering where next to 
search, when one of the maids touched me on the 
arm, and said in a low voice: ‘Can he have run out 
of doors?’ The stream flashed across my mind like 
lightning. Could he have awakened, remembered his 
wish to go there, and stolen out? The bare thought 
made me so sick, that I sat down for a minute to 
recover myself; then I went to the hall-door. The 
night was pitch-dark, and to hunt without doors would 
have been madness ; yet I went back to the kitchen- 
door, and felt my way by the little path which led 
through a wire-gate into the stone court beneath my 
window. There I called many times. No answer 
but the rushing water and the sounds within the 
house. I crept on close to the edge of the stream, 
but I could see nothing. I listened; and then, 
with that terrible doubt still in my mind, went back 
to the house. All that weary night through, we 
wandered to and fro, longing for morning. From 
time to time, I went to the squire’s room. My lady 
still sat where I had placed her, and the squire’s 


hand still lay upon her shoulder. Each time he 
asked, ‘Is he found ?’ and each time when I answered, 
‘ Not ’ my lady’s head, which had been raised 
when { came in, was bowed again upon her hands 
with a bitter _ 

At length the day broke, and then men set out on 
horseback to search the k, and the women looked 
in greenhouses, and o and garden. I went 

to the stone court and the stream ; the water 
still sparkled round the rocks, but I could see no 
trace of the child. I dared not go away from the 
house, lest my lady should need me, and I was turning 
indoors when the gate swung on its hinges, and the 
groom Foster came through. He had been one of 
those making ae O day before, and I called 
now to ask him if he heard that the boy was lost. 
He answered in his curt way that he had. ‘Have 
= met any one? Is nothing found?’ I went on. 

e shook his head sullenly, and then began muttering 
at being left to do all the work. This was too much, 
and I said: ‘ Noone but you would think about horses 
when Master Gerald is lost.’ ‘ He’ll be found,’ he said 
sullenly ; ‘children ain’t lost like that.’ I would not 
8 to him again, and went back to the kitchen, and 

ere I stayed till the sound of voices took me into 
the hall. As I opened the door, three or four of the 
servants came up the steps, and foremost among them 
the nurse Jessie. She could not speak for weeping, but 
she held up before my eyes a little scarlet cloak that 
I knew only too well. I gas ped out, ‘ Where?’ and the 
answer came from many broken voices: ‘ In the stream 
by the copse.’ A piercing shriek behind us, a heavy 
fall, and on the staircase lay the poor, poor mother. 
We raised her, and laid her on her bed, utterly sense- 
less; her father-in-law sat propped up by her, stroking 
her icy hands ; but for two days those closed eyes never 
opened, the lips never moved. All the doctor’s skill 
could do nothing, till on the third morning a deep 
groan shewed that memory was returning. On that 
same day, towards sunset, the old squire lay back upon 
his pillow, and painfully breathed his last. His 

h had seemed to return to him when she lay ill; 
but it was but the last flicker before the flame went 
out for ever. When he was gone, there was no human 
being within many miles to whom I could look for guid- 
ance in the misery that had fallen on the house. My 
master and mistress had lived much to themselves, 
and among their tenants, and knew but slightly the 
few neighbours who were within reach of Ravens- 
bourne. I felt that I must send for some one, and 
I cast about who it should be. Master Jasper came 
into my mind, but I could not bear the —— 
and then I remembered my lady’s cousin, Mr - 
rington, who had several times been to Ravens- 
bourne. I could hardly leave my lady for an instant, 
for her maid had never recovered the shock of the 
first evening, and shrunk even from entering her 
mistress’s room; but I managed to write by her bed- 
side a little note to Mr Harrington, begging him to 
come at once. I knew his address; and when I had 
sent off this note, there was nothing to be done but 
patiently to wait his coming. 


CHAPTER IV. 


And now, in the sad hours which I spent sitting 
still and silent in my lady’s darkened room, two thi 
very different in kind and very unequal in impor 
ance came often into my mind. The first of 
was the strange and terrible loss of the little heir. 
In the hurry and confusion of that morning, in my 
lady’s illness and the squire’s death, there 
little time for thought, and less for questioning or 
talking. That little red cloak found caught against 
the root of a tree, far from home, had seemed to tell 
us all only too surely what his fate had been, and we 
had not dared to hope when his miother had despai 
Yet the child’s belly 


had not been found, and I > | 
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now as if we could never rest till we knew more 
certainly what had befallen him. The stream had 
indeed been and nothing found ; but the old 
keeper shook his head when he saw my face brighten, 
and said sadly that the current was strong, and the 
little body might well be washed far away into the 
Tees before then, even if it were not locked in among 
the rocks, which nearly filled the stream, in some 
places, leaving only a p He narrow channel, through 
which the water rushed. Nothing was missing but 
his little night-shirt, so he must have stolen aie 
foot and bareheaded. If at times I strove to fancy 
other ways in which he might have disappeared, to 
think that he might have been stolen or enticed away, 
two things stopped me. How would it be possible 
for any one to get into the house at that hour, and 
persuade the child to leave it without our knowledge? 
And then, how could that little cloak have got into the 
stream, unless, indeed, the darling had been drowned 
as well as stolen? The nursery window was high above 
the ground ; no one could possibly get in or out that 
way, and who could wish to harm the little helpless 
boy? So it ever came round to drowned—drowned ! 
My other thought was about Mrs Weston. It might 
seem strange that at such a time I should think at 
all about her, but she was naturally brought to my 
mind by the really troublesome work which her 
weakness of mind threw upon me. Of course the 
actual attendance on my lady would have been my 
privilege in any case, but there were many things in 
which I needed skilful help, many little offices she 
might have done which yet fell to me. For many 
hours she refused to enter the sick-room; and when 
at last a sharp message from me brought her, she 
kept far from the bed, did what was required 
awkwardly and hastily, and then hurried out of the 
room. I was surprised and disappointed, for I had 
before thought her a useful clean servant at any 
rate—and her excuse, that an old illness had injured 
her nerves, seemed to me but a poor one, and [ set 
down her conduct as being only the effect of jealousy 
at my taking the chief charge. My lady had shewn 
but little sign of consciousness beyond a deep sigh 
now and then, or a restless movement in her bed 
when Mr Harrington arrived. Hitherto, I had always 
fancied him proud and cold, but I changed my mind 
when he drew me aside and heard the story, and 
when I saw the sorrow and pity in his face. He 
thought as we all did, but still he said no chance 
must be let slip; and so the country was scoured far 
and wide, again in vain. 

Gradually, my lady’s bodily strength came back, 
though the anguish of her face grew deeper and 
more fixed each day; and on the evening after the 
old squire’s funeral she first moved into a chair by 
the window and saw Mr Harrington. His voice 
shook as he took her hand, and spoke a few words 
of affection and sorrow; but she scarcely noticed him, 
and sat long gazing at the distant view, the hills 
and woods, and the setting sun beyond. At last 
she turned suddenly to him as he stood beside her: 
‘ Have they buried him with his grandfather, Fred ?’ 
she asked calmly. We had told her of the squire’s 
death, but I had not thought that she heeded our 
words. Very tenderly Mr Tiinaien now broke to 
her the truth; but it was startling to see the change 
which for a moment came over her face, though it 
soon died away. ‘It runs fast,’ she murmured to 
herself, ‘to the sea. Oh, if I could go too, and be lost 
in the waters with him.’ After this she never spoke 
of her boy or hinted at her loss. She let Mr Harring- 
ton drive her out on fine days, she let me wait on her 
and tend her, she even tried to eat, but her face never 
lost its wistful suffering look, or her voice its low 
despairing tone. One evening, when I left her, Mr 
Harrington followed me to say that he had written to 
Mr Jasper Ravensbourne to come. My heart sank, 
and I suppose my face shewed it, for Mr Harrington 


went on: ‘ We have no right to keep him away, for 
he is the next heir.’ Then he asked if I thought it 
would be best to tell my lady. I begged him to wait 
Mr Ravensbourne’s answer; and about a week later 
it came. He simply said that he was shocked at the 
news, and should prefer a month’s delay before con- 
sidering himself the owner of Ravensbourne. So the 
heart-sickening search went on till the end of the 
month, and then Mr Harrington wrote again, and 
spoke to my lady. She heard in silence, but when he 
asked if a wouki go to London with him, the 
answer came instantly: ‘I can never leave Ravens- 
bourne ; I will live anywhere in Ravensbourne; but 
I will not go away.’ 

I knew that her heart clung to the place where 
her boy had-last been seen, and I believed that 
away from it she would die. There was a red-brick 
gabled house just beyond the village, a quiet quaint 
old place, with low sunny rooms and a bright garden. 
It had long stood empty; and Mr m and 
I went one day to look at it, and settled that this 
should be her home. Only one person beside 
myself would go with her there—the nurse Jessie. 
The poor girl had hardly looked up since that morning 
when she brought back the little cloak. She never 
ceased to reproach herself for little Gerald’s loss, 
and now her only comfort seemed to be in the 
thought of devoting herself to his mother. She begged 
so earnestly not to be parted from her, that I could 
not refuse, and promised to take her with us. My 
lady needed no one else ; nor could she afford to keep 
other servants, for she would not now be rich. Those 
were sad weeks which followed, while we bore our 
sorrow with us, as we went about the weary work of 
making that old long-deserted house like home. Help, 
indeed, came on all sides, for every soul in the village 
loved my lady, and grieved for her. The borders were 
rertenie the creepers, that had grown wild over the 
paths, were trained, and the servants at the Hall 
toiled hard amidst their tears in fitting up the rooms. 
Most of them were staying, for Mr Ravensbourne 
wished to keep all who desired to stay; and though 
a few of the old ones left, the most part were unwilling 
to lose a good place. Among the rest, Mrs Weston 
stayed. She certainly seemed to have no place there, 
but she said sadly that she had no other place to go 
to, and might get work at the Hall. 

The last afternoon came, and when all was done, I 
wandered into the park, to find some relief for my 
aching heart. At another time, I should have thought 
much about leaving the home of thirty-five years, but 
now I could feel only for my mistress, and with bitter 
tears I prayed that she might be comforted in her 
misery. I walked far, and was turning home- 
wards down the beech avenue, when, at the further 
end, I caught sight of two figures, a man and woman, 
standing together with their backs towards me. I 
was surprised, for neither looked in the distance like 
any of the Ravensbourne servants, and no one else 
was likely to be there. But yet, as I drew near, there 
was something in the woman’s figure which reminded 
me of Mrs Weston. Could it be she? I had no time 
to discover, for before I had taken many steps, the 
person looked towards me, and almost directly after 
the two turned down a side-path, and were to 
sight. It was a wild lonely spot, far from the house, 
and near the boundary of the park and a deserted old 
cottage, once a keeper’s | It seemed a strange 
place to find the timid Mrs Weston, yet the likeness 
as the woman moved had struck me more strongly 
than before. I was not curious usually, but now 
I felt an eager desire to know who the 
were; and leaving the avenue, I hurried over the 

and never stopped till I reached the house- 
oor, tired and breathless. I knew that when I 
left home, Mrs Weston had been at work in the 
maids’ room. If she should not be there now, I 
would watch the door for her return. I went at once 
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to the room, and there, at her work, quiet a 
sat the lady’s-maid, just as I had left her. I f 
vexed with myself for my hurry and mistake. It 
was a i cae ee a etn 
weeping, and per not so as y were in 
my younger days, a they had played me false. 
The next morning we left Ravensbourne Hall. 
When the last moment came, and I told my lady 
that the carriage was waiting, she looked up at me 
with her sad eyes, and whispered hoarsely : ‘ Must I 
go?’ My face told her the mournful truth; and she 
rose calmly, and let me draw her shaw] round her, and 
lead her down stairs, and to the carriage, where Mr 
Harrington stood waiting. All the time, her trembling 
fingers clasped mine ; but when the door closed, and 
we turned away from the home ——. — had once 
been so happy, she let go her , and with a groan, 

Sy nd to her feocions I knew that she 
thought of her first coming to Ravensbourne. I 
thought of it too, and my seemed well-nigh 
breaking. She never spoke during the drive, and her 
eyes noted nothing of her new home as Mr Harrington 
and I led her upstairs, and I think she hardly knew 
that she had reached it. He had stayed with her to 
the last moment, and now he was forced to hurry 
back to London. When he was gone, my lady turned 
and clung to me as though I were all now left her; 
and it was long before I could still her convulsive 
sobs, and yet longer before she closed her eyes and 
sank into a heavy sleep. 


COCKS AND HENS. 
No questions have given rise to livelier controversies 
than those which relate to gastronomy, nor has there 
been any matter on which mankind has more clearly 
agreed to differ, than the suitability of different 
descriptions of food to the human digestion and the 
human palate; for example, the old English saying 
is, ‘Of all the fowls of the air, commend me to a shin 
of beef, for there is marrow for the master, meat 


for the mistress, gristles for the servants, and bones sponged. 


for the dogs.’ On the other hand, the rustic beau in 
the play exclaims: ‘Talk of your gods and goddesses, 
give me a nice roast duck ;’ and, indeed, in enter- 
taining a regard for the roost-house superior to that 
he felt for the Pantheon, Cowslip was by no means 
singular, for the Romans, pagans as they were, 
thought a great deal more of the kitchen than the 
temple; although they neglected the worship of 
Jupiter (for which Horace very properly reprehends 
them), they still could boast they were the inventors 
of the hencoop; in fact, they seem to have been 
rather gluttonous in the matter of poultry, for we 
read in Pliny that their excesses in this direction were 
such as to necessitate, in very early times, the institu- 
tion of a sumptuary law, forbidding any citizen to 
have on his table more than one hen at one time—a 
wholesome regulation, which the greediness of the 
time practically evaded by the epicures substituting 
for the single hen as many cocks and capons as they 
Pleased, each soaked in milk and honey, which gave it 
much of the tenderness and delicacy of flavour of Dame 
Partlet herself. Guinea-fowls* were also favourite 


viands at Roman banquets ; whilst in Egypt, the flesh 
mostly consumed at meals was that of the goose and 
the ox—a fact not a little astonishing, if the story of 
Cecrops is to be believed, and if we credit the account 
Herodotus has given of ‘the learning of the Egyp- 
tians ;’ for it is a received belief that the intellect 
borrows its strength from the stomach, and that a 
man’s character is formed in his kitchen ; thus we 
find that at the present day the Dyaks of Borneo will 
not eat hares’ flesh, lest they become as timorous as 
that animal ; whilst every sensible Tartar, as every- 
body knows, ascribes his courage and powers of 
endurance to the fact, that 


First he rides, then eats his horse. 


Dr Kitchener, amongst his culinary curiosities, 
informs us that poultry was formerly considered a 
sovereign remedy in cases of pulmonary consumption. 
When a patient was afflicted with tubercular disease, 
the physician’s prescription ran—‘ Take a cocke that 
is not too olde, and beat him to death ;’ a therapeuti- 
cal process which, we sadly fear, if practised in the 
hospital at Brompton, would bring down on the medi- 
cal staff of that institution the misdirected indigna- 
tion of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. The same Society would probably also 
object to a method we find in some of our old books, 
whereby we can ‘cook and eat a goose or duck, or 
some such lively creature, alive’ This method is 
said to r best with the goose, and is thus 
described: Take your bird, and pluck it, except in 
the head and neck, where the feathers are to be 
retained; then — it with a brisk fire, taking 
care it is neither burnt nor suffocated by the smoke 
before it is duly roasted. Within the circle of the 
fire, dishes of coddled apples cut in small pieces 
are to be placed, as also little cups containing a 
mixture of salt and honey. You must then 
and baste your bird, being careful she does not 
escape through the cincture of fire, and at the same 
time whilst roasting, let her heart and head be well 
When you find she is nicely done, ‘ take 
her up, set her before your guests, ’—this beats 
the manufacturers of Strasbourg pdtés“hollow—‘it 
will cry as you cut off any part from it, and be almost 
eaten up before it is dead : it is,’ quoth the culinary 
shileonhar from whose opusculum we are extracting, 
‘mighty pleasant to behold.’ We should think so. 
We cannot conceive a spectacle more appetising, or a 
dish the veriest of ascetics would be more likely to 
relish. The sight of it would suffice to render the 
most devoted ean a traitor to his creed. 
After this triumph of gastronomic skill, we care little 
to detail the various methods contained in the same 
volume, whereby you can ‘roast and boil a fowl at the 
same time, so that one half shall be roasted, and the 
other boiled ;’ or ‘if you have a lack of cookes, how 
you can ‘persuade a goose to roast himself.’ 

Of old, men were not a little particular as to the 
age of the poultry with whom their cooks cultivated 
an acquaintance, and as to the period at which that 
acquaintance commenced. So the Spanish proverb 
avers, that a capon of eight months’ old is fit for a 
king’s table ; whilst an Apician rhymster of our own 
land sententiously remarks : 


If one knew how good it were 
To eat a pullet at Janiveer, 


* We learn from Varro that the guinea-fowl, or bird of Africa 
Afra avis), fetched in Rome an enormous price; whilst in 


Greek 
its origin from the sisters of Meleager, who, weeping for the 
death of their brother, Meleager, were, by the compassion of the 


gods, turned into fowls with plumage speckled with their tear- 
drops. to Buffon, this description of poultry used 


A 
. | constantly to be sold by knavish Moslem dealers to credulous 
Christians 


as ‘ birds of Jerusalem ;’ and then the Christians, when 


very | they had discovered the cheat, would revenge and repeat it by 
selling again the fowls Sy ne my as ‘birds of Mecea.’ So 
> naturalist 


¢ 


produced by a door turning on a rusty hinge. lian thinks the 
guinea-fow] in its cry nearly pronounces its own name—Meleagris. 
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If he had twenty in a flock, 
He’d leave but one to go with cock. 


The poet was evidently a gourmand, or at least 
a gourmet, who would never relish the philosophic 
ism of the French—‘If thou hast not a capon, 
eat an onion.’ But in his affectionate and discrimi- 
nating regard for feather bipeds as articles of com- 
missariat value, he only participated in the feeling 
evinced by the author of a book published in 1682, 
wherein the important subject of the folding of 
dinner napkins is eruditely nd, and ‘ the 
of hens and chickens and two capons’ is particularly 
recommended for its excellence. 

We shall presently see that whatever the worth of 
these creatures as articles of provender, they have 
other uses besides which merit for them our esteem ; 
for instance, in acertain old house the chimneys were 
so tortuous in their construction as to defy the art of 
the sweeper altogether. A person consulted in this 
difficulty sagaciously suggested the introduction into 
the chimney-pot of a fat goose, who should be drawn 
down Seong chimney-shaft on to the hearth by 
a couple of cords attached to its legs. ‘ How cruel,’ 
objected a lady, ‘that would be to the goose!’ ‘ Well, 
madam, if you really think so,’ was the reply, ‘a 
couple of Aylesbury ducks will do just as well.’ 

Our forefathers were accustomed to associate the 
denizens of their poultry-yards with the measurement 
of time. If ten tells us that eos larks 
are ploughmen’s clocks,’ Milton connects the 
dawn with the crowing of chanticleer— 


While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin. 


It was an old saying of yore— 


At New Year’s tide, 
The days are lengthened a cock’s stride ; 


or, as Mr Ray prosaically has it, ‘at Twelfth Day the 
days are lengthened a cock’s stride ’—the Italian pro- 
verb substituting Christmas Day. The cock and the 
hen, by the period of their moulting, were considered 
to prognosticate the weather. Thus— 


If the cock moult before the hen, 

We shall have weather thick and thin ; 
But if the hen moult before the cock,’ 
We shall have weather as hard as a block. 


According to Dr Jamieson, they have in Scotland the 
roverbial expression, cock-crown kail, meaning there- 
broth heated a second time ; broth, that is, a day 
old, the cock having twice crowed over it. This is as 
humorously apt as the Norfolk phrase of a hen’s nose- 
ful, intending thereby an inconsiderable quantity of 


——. ‘stG$ ; 

e belief that the Gallic bird is fully sensible of 
the important part he plays in the economy of the 
animal kingdom, has extensively obtained ; and ‘strut- 
ting chanticleer,’ with his ‘ cock-a-doodle-doo,’ and the 


our of 


sarcastic phrase of ‘ cock-a-hoop,’ of which he is the | part 


legitimate parent, have often enough been made con- 
tributory to the ridicule of the conceited, or the rebuke 
of the impertinent and presumptuous. Milton’s cock 


To the stack or the barn-door 
Stoutly struts his dames before. 


So in Scotland we meet with the phrase cock-bird 
height, the interpretation of which is ‘tallness equal to 
that of a male chicken,’ and the application of which 


is on this wise—‘ It’s a fell thing to gie yersel sic 
- re ’re no cock-bird height yet.’ Pride of any 


oes not seem to have been popularly attributed 
to the hen ; indeed, when men used to say ‘as busy as 
a hen with one chick,’ and ‘the hen that stays at home 
picks up the crumbs,’ they seem to have testified to 
the industrious and retiring virtues of the bird, as 
contrasted with that noisy, Captain Bobadil- 
like partner of hers—the brawling hero of the dung- 


ant Sn eee ing a hat ona 
’ as the synonym ee , surely 
they intended a reference to the unobtrusive m 


the Norah Creina-like simplicity of the ‘clocking 
dame” The yor Selicney ot her consti on 
too, is illustrated by the Scottish admonition, ‘ not to 
sell your hen on a rainy day ;’ that is, take care of 

a bad in, for rainy weather impairs 
the beauty of a hen’s appearance, just as an east 
wind in February pinches a belle’s fair cheeks, and 
bestowy a blue complexion on her nose. 

In early times, men paid their rents very often with 
the products of their hen-roosts. The tenant of 
crown-lands in Sussex paid yearly, by way of rent 
reserved to the king, two white capons; but in the 
time of Edward I. this rent was commuted for a 
yearly payment of one mark, or thirteen shillings and 
sixpence—a considerable sum in those days, when it is 
evident white capons were costly, and much coveted. 
Later in history, a manor was held of the king by 
payment, when he came thither, of two hundred cai 
(not necessarily white), a cask of ale, and a tub of 
butter. This was evidently for the use of the king 
himself and his household, when absent from his 
own residence. So we learn that Brill in Berkshire, 
which belonged to the royal demesne, was held on the 
reserved rent of one hundred capons for the king’s 
table. The Bacote or Beckett family held their 
at Shrivenham, also in Berks, on a comical enough 
tenure: whenever it should chance that the king 
passed over a certain bridge in Shrivenham, the then 
tenant was to present himself before the sovereign, 
bringing with him two white capons, and was to say : 
‘ Behold, my lord, these two capons, which you shall 
have, but not now.’ The rents arising out of the 
ny <a which belonged to St —_~ ’s oe 
pital in Canterbury, were chiefly paid in . 
one item in the hospital peower. 4 bert literally ¢hvas: 
‘Sum-total of the cocks and hens, a hundred and nine- 
teen and a third part of a hen and a half ahen.’ These 
fractions must have been difficult to deal with; but 
this is not the only instance in which they appear, for 
land at Leyham, in Suffolk, was held on the rendition 
to the lord of (amongst other things) a capon and the 

ird part of a capon. The cocks and hens receivable, 
as stated, by the hospital at Canterbury, were, at the 
opening of the 16th Page) men no longer in kind— 
money-payments in lieu of them being substituted— 
twopence-halfpenny being accepted as the fair equiva- 
lent of a cock, and threepence of a hen. The value of 
fowls greatly increased towards the middle of the 
subsequent century ; for at the midsummer feast, gi 
to the inmates of another Canterbury hospi in 
1638, we read that there was ‘ payd for three coople 
of chicken ijs. vj4.’ 

It is not necessary here to enter into any details of 
a sport—if that can be called a sport the sole ingre- 
dient in which was cruelty—in which it was the ill- 
luck of the cock to play an unpleasantly prominent 
. Cock-fighting, which is now almost unknown 
in these islands, had, like many — se 
dis: i ractices, an ancient an ineage 
to eae ; everybody knows it obtained both among 
the Greeks ond teen and Fitzstephen, who wrote 
in the reign of our Henry IL. says it was customary 
in his days for school-boys on Shrove Tuesday to bring 
‘cocks of the e’ to their masters, and entertain 
themselves with cock fighting. The masters presided 
over ‘the lists,’ the runaway cocks being their per- 

uisite. Another game, in which the cock’s mate 

figured as chief, was much less cruel than this pas- 
time. ‘Thrashing the hen,’ is referred to by Old 
Tusser in his Five Hundred Points of Good Hus- 
bandry— 

At Shrovetide to shroving, go thrash the fat hen, 

If blindfold can kill her, then give it thy men ; 

Maids, fritters and pancakes though see you make, 

Let Slut have one pancake for company’s sake. 
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Our affecting in his lan an obscurity as | occasionally to be seen at nightfall. A former vicar of 
as that of Dante himself, co us to resort to | this parish was sadly addicted to the study of i 


is commentator, who thus reveals his meaning: ‘ The 
hen is hung at a fellow’s back, who has also some horse- 
bells about him; the rest of the fellows are blinded, 
and have boughs in their hands, with which they 
chase this fellow and his hen—other times, if he can 

behind one of them, they thrash one another weil 
favoured ! But the jest is, that the maids are to 
ind the fellows, which they do with their aprons, 
and the cunning ba; will endear their sweet- 
hearts with a peeping-hole, whilst the others look out 
as sharp to hinder it. After this, the hen is boiled 
with bacon, and store of pancakes and fritters are 
made,’ In explanation of the last verse quoted, we 
must add that at this feast the first pancake was 
considered the due of the maid who lay in bed the 
longest ; and as few, even for this savoury reward, 
were willing to admit their sluggishness, the pancake 
was usually handed down for the delectation of the 
dog. In Wales, if a hen forbore laying eggs before 
Shrove-Tuesday, she was regarded as of no account, 
and on that day, some sportive wight would thrash 
her with a flail—'tis a pity she could not play at the 
e as well—and should he succeed in killing her, 
a his property. This practice was probably 
connected with some religious superstition, just as 
Thiers, in his 7'raite des Superstitions (Paris, 1679), 
tells us that he has known people who invariably pre- 
served the eggs which their hens had laid on Good 
Friday, in order to use them for the extinction of fires. 
An old calendar of the Roman Church directs the 
Oe geome of eggs laid on Lady Day, and perhaps 
or the same p' On the bosses of the roofs of 
many of our old churches, the figure of a hen and 
her chickens appear, but this has probably an allusion 
to Our Lord’s apostrophe to Jerusalem on approach- 
ing that city, which we read in the Gospel of St 
Matthew xxiii. 35. 

There is many a legend current in Devon, as else- 
where, concerning the relation between the invisible 
world and the feathered race, two of which may serve 
for specimens of the rest. A Devon squire, es ge 
of a speculative turn of mind, sold his soul to the 
devil for a valuable consideration, and, moreover, 
agreed that, after death, his skin should become the 
property of his Satanic majesty. The bargain having 

struck, the squire, though for what end does not 
appear, obtained a promise from a neighbour that he 
would be present in person at the flaying operation, 
whenever it might be performed. In due course the 
squire died, and the neighbour, lamenting his promise 
so rashly given, applied to the vicar for advice. The 
grave divine counselled him by all means to keep his 
word and his appointment; to go to the church the 
night after the funeral, take a cock hidden under his 
arm, and then seat himself quietly in the vicar’s pew, 
and wait the result. The counsel was followed to the 
letter—the neighbour went as directed, with a cock 
under his arm, and sat down in the parson’s pew, 
feeling very uncomfortable, no doubt. After awhile 
the devil a and setting to work, skinned the 


corpse as itly as if he had been trained in the 
execution-ground at Canton, under the eye of Com- 
missioner Yeh. Having completed the task, he held 


up the skin to the moonlight, and forthwith growled 
out that it wasn’t worth coming so far for, and takin 
so much trouble about, for the fellow’s hide was 

for nothing, and all full of holes. The cock then crew, 
whereupon the devil, whose temper was no doubt not 
a little ‘riled’ at his disappointment, turned sharply 
round, and addressing the terrified tor, re- 
marked : ‘If it hadn’t been for that bird under your 


. there is a parish which contains 
within its boundaries an unusually ixies’ ring, 
or fairy-ring, as they are elsewhere Within 
its circle, a black hen and chickens are even now 


books and manuscripts, of which he possessed a 
collection ; and once, whilst he was at church, a servant 
of his going into his library, found one of these books 
lying open on a desk, and began accordingly to read 
it aloud. He had hardly got through a page, 
before the sky darkened; a terrible storm arose, and 
a fierce gale shook the vicarage to its very foundations. 
Not in the least dismayed, the servant, who, like 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, must have been ‘ born 
before nerves came in fashion,’ read on, when the door 
suddenly opened, and a black hen and chickens entered. 
At he they appeared to be of the ordinary size of 
such bi , but lually grew bigger and bigger, 
until en attained the pce of a fair-steed 
ox. By this time the vicar had concluded his sermon, 
and dismissed his congregation, observing that he was 
wanted at home, but was afraid he should arrive too 
late. When he reached his house, and entered his 
library, he found the hen grown to such an enormous 
height that her head was just touching the ceiling. 
Seizing a bag of rice which lay handy in a corner, the 
vicar upset its contents on the floor, and whilst the 
fowls were busy in picking up the grain, he had time 
to get to his books, and reverse the spell so heed- 
lessly wrought. 

It is not recorded in this veracious history whether 
the intrusive hen possessed the accomplishment of 
crowing. In Teviotdale, a crowing hen is looked upon 
as ‘ unsonsie,’ or ‘no canny;’ whilst in Normandy, her 
crowing is supposed to foretell her master’s death or 
her own. This explains the old French proverb, that 
‘a crowing hen, a dancing priest, and a woman who 

aks Latin, never come to a good end.’ Perha 

these sayings are to be understood as importing the 
moral, that most people come to grief who meddle with 
affairs beyond their capacity, and with which they 
have properly nothing to do. There is another pro- 
verb which is much to the same effect, and with which 
we may fitly close this paper: ‘I'll neither make nor 
mar, as the young cock said when he saw the old 
cock’s neck wrung for taking the master’s part, and 
the old hen’s wrung for taking the dame’s.’ 


FROSTY WEATHER. 


Now frozen mists the trees with crystals grace, 

Robing each branch and twig in finest lace ; 

The ruddy sun peeps through the hazy air ; 

And snow-wreaths blush, to be so white and fair, 

The weary birds twice their keen hunger feel, 

For biting cold exacts a second meal : 

They in the sheltered banks lie mute and still, 

And stiff on end raise every feathered quill. 

Then, as the sun in mid-day gains more power, 

The lace becomes a glittering silver shower ; 

Down from the trees the needle prisms fall, 

Emitting sounds sharp, crisp, and musical. 

The boughs are bending with their fleece of snow ; 

The icicles, like giant jewels, glow ; 

While the white surface of untrodden fields 

Doubles the light the shortened daytime yields. 

Acknowledge then, O man ! the loving power 

That fills with beauty winter’s trying hour ; 

Pure be thy thoughts, as yon broad plains of snow ; 

Return God’s love, as they the sun’s bright glow. 
Cuaruzs Epr. 
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